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GAMBLING IN EDINBURGH IN 
CAMPBEI OF CARWHIN, 

By the deed of nomination executed under au- 
thority of the crown, the ( Campbells of Carwhin 
were called to the succession of the honours of 
Breadalbane by the first earl, upon the extinction 
of the issue male of the body of his second son, 
and the heirs male of his body, his lordship’s 
eldest son having, from some unexplained cause, 
been excluded from taking either honours or estate. 
The Campbells of Carwhin sprung in the male 


1728: 


line from Colin Campbell of Mochaster, uncle of 


= first peer. He was a second son of Sir Robert 
Campbell of Glenurchy. Colin’s two eldest sons, 
Duncan and John, having died without issue, his 
third son Colin, born December 18, 1652, suc- 
ceeded to Carwhin. He became a member of the 
Society of Writers to the Signet in the year 1686, 
ond died on Janu: ary 31, 1715, w married, where- 
upon the estate devolved upon the son of his im- 
mediate younger brother, Robert ( ‘ampbe ll of 
Boreland, who died at the age of forty-four, in the 
month of February, 1704. 
This gentleman was called Colin after his uncle, 
and married Elizabeth, a daughter of Archibald 
Campbell of Stonefield, by whom he had John, 
fourth Earl and first Marquis of Breadalbane.* 
* This line became 
death of the second Mar 


extinct in the male line on the 
rquls, 
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Colin was served heir to his uncle on April 9, 
1715. Before his marriage he indulged in ne 
fashionable vice of gambling, which in 1728 was 
so far as can be traced, rather a novelty in the 
Northern metropolis, and of which the inhabitants 
then knew little more than what came from the 
South, where, notwithstanding the penalties cre- 
ated by the 9th of Queen Anne, “for preventing 
excessive gaming,” it was flourishing, as may be 
learned from the comedies of the day, in full 
vigour. : 

Colin Campbell of Carwhin was intimate with 
one Robert Brown of Whitecross ; and these per- 
sons occasionally indulged in the prohibited plea- 
sure. It so happened that luck at last was against 
Carwhin, and he became indebted to Whitecross 
in the sum of 454. 1s. sterling—not Scots—a large 
sum at that date, and not very convenient for a 
Scots laird to pay. Perhaps it was as much as 
the rental of his estate. No money being forth- 
coming, the “debt of honour” was provided for 
in this way. Whitecross proposed to take, and 
was successful in obtaining, Carwhin’s bill for the 
amount, dated Dec. 26, 1728, and payable at the 
term of Martinmas, 1729, Before it fell due, 
Whitecross applied to Mr. Robert Pringle, writer 
in Edinburgh, to lend him money upon it, as he 
asserted he was obliged to go to London on urgent 
business, and Campbell was not able to assist him. 
Pringle sought the debtor to see if he had any ob- 
jection to his so doing, but Carwhin kept out of the 
way, and Brown being “ in haste for his journey,” 

| the accommodation was given, and the bill in- 
dorsed. 

The first opportunity Pringle had of seeing 
Carwhin, he told him that the bill had been in- 
dorsed for value. Nothing was said then as to its 
being an illegal instrument. After it fell due, 
delay was asked until next Candlemas, Carwhin 
“making excuse he had other occasions for his 
money, for that he had a sister’s portion to pay.’ 
Pringle at last commenced proceedings for re- 
covery, upon which Campbell set up, for the first 
time in the North, the act of Queen Anne as 
voiding the bill zx toto. 

Pringle pleaded his privilege as an onerous bond 
Jide holder of the bill; and that, having given 
value, the statute did not apply to his case. To 
this plea it was answered that, as the statute 
made gambling a vitium reale, it was an inherent 
nullity, which could not be removed by indorsa- 
tion. Carwhin, therefore, proposed that White- 
cross should be allowed to give his testimony that 
the bill was taken by him for a gambling debt. 
The Court of Session, Feb. 9, 1731, allowed the 
proposed evidence, and in this way Pringle was 
regularly done out of his money; for if he could 
have made anything of Whitecross, he would have 
taken care to have extracted the money from him, 
in place of running the risk of any lawsuit with 
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Carwhin. Thus the statute of Queen Anne was | Asgill’s name is variously spelled Asgyl, Asgil, 


first made available in Scotland by Colin mow 
bell of Carwhin declining to pay what is usually 
termed a “ debt of honour.” J. M. 


JOHN ASGILL. 





Writing a ys gy notice of the above, I 
was pleased to find his name in your columns 
(1* S, vi. 300; ix. 376; xi. 187), more especially 
as several views I had formed are corroborated 
therein. Though in the literary hour-glass the 
time that has elapsed since his name first appeared 
in “N, & Q.” is but as a second, yet in that of the | 
world it is full fourteen years, and therefore I | 
despair of the aid of your first correspondents, | 
otherwise I should ask Mr. Crosszey to allow me 
to see the works he mentions, I shall feel obliged | 
to any one who will show me such a complete list | 
| 


| 


of Asgill’s works; or give any information as to 
the exact time when he left England for Ireland ; 
when he returned; and if possible, how it was he | 
was elected for Bramber whilst in Ireland? or | 
add to the following list of works wherein he is 
mentioned: besides all the Biographies and Cy- 
cloprdias, and those mentioned in “N. & Q.” | 
above :—Journals of the Irish House of Commons, 
1703; Journals of the House of Commons for 1700- 
2-3-5-7 ; Oldmixon; Oldfield’s Representative | 
History; Defoe’s Works; Gent. Mag.; Hansard’s | 
History ; Horsefield’s Sussex; Dallaway's Wes- | 
tern Sussex. 
I should like to know whether the Biog. Brit. | 
does not err in saying Nicholas Browne was Vis- 
count Kenmare, because in the Forfeited Estates 
Act (2 W. III. c, 2), I find a proviso (sec. 53) 
for the wife and children of Lord Kenmare, and 
(see, 60) for portions of daughters of the late Sir 
Valentine Browne, commonly called Lord Kenmare. | 
I have been unsuccessful in my search for the | 
MS. memoirs mentioned in the Biog. Brit., though 
I conjecture them to be of little, if any value, if 
no more than the Diog. gives, apparently only 
eleven pases and there is nothing in that article 
which I have not been able to obtain from other 
sources, | 
I think the account of his being upwards of one | 
hundred years old when he died, which is quoted | 
by all his biographers from Sir Wm. Musgrave’s | 
Biog. Adv., and which was merely copied by him 
from the venerable Sylvanus Urban, unworthy of 
credit. The date of his birth has hitherto been | 
put to the year 1638, deduced doubtless from the 


age at which he is by some reputed to have died. | 
But if this were correct, he would have written 
his first pamphlet at the age of 58! and not have | 
gone over to Ireland until nearly 60! which is | 
totally irreconcilable with his own narration. I | 
put the date of his birth in 1658 or 1660, 


A—-l, A—g—ll, Asgile,&c. Rose (Biog. Dict.) 
is incorrect in saying that “An Argument, &c.” 
was published in Dublin; it was perhaps re- 
printed (?) there. I do not think he first ob- 
tained his seat merely to protect his person, as 
Southey suggests; but then he was not aware 
that Asgill was first elected whilst in Ireland. 
Am I correct in supposing it to have been Mr. 
Giles Eyre he studied under, and not either of the 


| latter’s contemporaries and relations, Sir James or 


Sir Robert Eyre? What authority is there for 
saying Edward (and not Robert) Harley was 
chairman of the committee on Asgill? What ex- 
planation can be given of the passage, “ Asgill 
summoned the creditors to Lincoln’s Inn Hall? ” 
The benchers certainly would not allow such a 
use of their Hall at the present day. 
Ratrn THomas, 


ERA OF THE CREATION, 


That admirable work, Z’Art de vérifier les 
Dates (I. x.) furnishes nearly 200 names of per- 
sons who have elaborated this date, and they are 
therein classed under 110 numbers, to which I 
add the authors of that work, making 111. The 
assigned dates extend from that of Lippoman, the 
shortest, 3616, to that of Regiomontanus (Jno. 
Miiller), the longest, 6984 B.c.; their extreme 
difference is therefore so great as 3368 years. But 
Regiomontanus had another computation, by which 
he fixed the era at 4053, differing little from the 
one generally followed. I will mention some 
dates of the most celebrated names :— Suidas, 
6000; Nicephorus, 5700; Riccioli, after the Sep- 
tuagint, 5634; after the Vulgate, 4184; and on a 
third system, 4062; Clemens Alexandrinus, 5624; 
Vossius, 5595; Grabe, which is the foundation of 
the Russian system, 5508; the Ethiopian, 5500; 
St. Augustine, 5351; Eusebius, 5200; Bede, both 
5199 and 3952, according to different systems; 
the authors of the above work, 4963; Josephus, 
4698, who is nearest to the average; Maimonides, 
4058; Usher, 4004 or 4000; Kepler, 3984; Me- 


| lanchthon, 3963 ; Lightfoot, 3960; Cornelius 4 La- 


pide, 3951; Scaliger, 3950 or 3947; St. Jerome, 
3941; the Talmudists, 3784; and the more modern 
Jewish, which varies from 3760, 3754, 3740, 3754, 


| 3671, to 3670. Taking the average of the 111 


statements, I find it 4500°37, and that there are 
forty authorities for a date prior to that average, 
and seventy-one for a subsequent date. To elimi- 
nate the errors by the theory of probabilities, ge- 
nerally used in astronomy, and from the Tables of 
Kramp on Refractions, as published in Professor 
De Morgan’s Probabilities, I have taken the method 
of least squares, and find twice the sum of the 
squares of the differences, plus and minus, betwixt 
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the several dates and the average of 4500, reject- | _ 5. William of Wykeham. Doubtful, because the cro- 


ing the fraction of a year, to be 130,880,542, by | ? Le . 
na ~ | in cope of sixteenth century setting. 


which I divide the square of the number 111 = 
12321, the quotient of which is 00009413928, and 
its square root is ‘0097025 = the weight of the 
average; and rae to myself the question, 
what is the probability that the error is a century 
earlier or later than 4500 n.c., I find* from the 
tet Geni 82987 82987 

able L. 6 = - 

ne OES 100000 — 82987 17013” 
nearly 5 to 1 in favour of the error not being 
greater than a century either before or after 4500; 
and it is an even chance that the date of the crea- 
tion is between the years 4551 and 4449.¢ I have 
given the figures to allow of correction if I am 


or very 


wrong. Of course, in the above, no notice is taken | yyouse. 


of Chinese, Egyptian, or the natural chronology of 
the deltas of rivers, and of the wear and tear of 


great cataracts; still less of the evidence of the | 


chalk, sandstone, coal, and other geological form- 
ations. T. J. Bucxton. 
Streatham Place, S. 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 
Permit me to express some surprise and dis- 
appointment that, since the opening and closing 
of the Exhibition of National Portraits, so little 


subjective matter, with reference to the disputed | 


legitimacy of many of the pictures, has found its 
. 7’ “a , ie : ’ 
~ | whole range of our literature than Thackeray’s 


way into the pages of “N.& Q.” I should have 
imagined that the owners of those portraits found 
or supposed to be spurious, and others interested 
in the matter, would have gladly availed them- 


selves of so successful a channel for information, | 


and so important a medium for sifting and ana- 
lysing the validity of the data upon which the 
doubts have been grounded, and that many in- 
teresting articles would have been the result. 


venture to send a few remarks that I have an- 
notated in my Catalogue, subtracted from the 
criticisms in the Journals and Art Reviews bear- 
ing upon the point in question; thinking per- 
haps that a portion of them may have escaped 
the notice of many of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
Doubtless, some of the subscribers possess valu- 
able notes and explicatory catalogues, which, if 
made public, would prove very advantageous to 
the purticipators; and so, if the Editor would 
allow us sufficient space to register such infor- 
mation, much benefit might accrue to all lovers 
of the subject, before the opening of the next 
Exhibition. Epwarp C, Davirs. 

Cavendish Club. 

1. Rosamond Clifford. Doubtful. 
2. Sir Wm. Wallace. Doubtful. 


Multiplying 0097025 by 100 =-97. 

62 

097025 2130 72?" say 4600—49 and 4400 + 49. 
Jt at 


| Jonathan Swift advised to 


Such, I regret to say, not being the case, I | tells. 


zier is of metal work of the fifteenth century, and jewels 


22. William Waynflete. Doubtful, because the jewels 
in mitre and cope are of sixteenth century setting. 

23. Richard Nevill, Costume and style of picture one 
hundred years later. 

26. Isabell Nevill. 
VIII.’s sister, 

36. Sir Thos. Lyttelton. 
one hundred years later. 

54. Henry VII. and Ferdinand of Arragon. Not by 
Holbein, nor do they represent either of the kings ; the one 
of Henry VII. supposed to be Charles V. 

96. Thomas Dinacre. Doubtful, because holding in his 
hand a paper dated 1527, when he died three years earlier. 

217, Queen Elizabeth. Not considered to be a portrait 
of the Queen, 

256. Queen Elizabeth carried in state to Hunsdon 
Really representing the Queen’s visit to Lady 
Russell’s house in Blackfriars in 1600, 

300, Sir Philip Sidney. Supposed portrait of a gentle- 
man of the following century. 

317. David Rizzio. Doubtful. 

329. John Knox. Doubtful. 

336. Edmund Spenser. Doubtful, in consequence of 
the picture having no pedigree. 

541. Sir John Finett. Supposed portrait of a Venetian 
gentleman. 

833. Nell Gwyn. 
Modena. 


Supposed to be Mary Tudor, Henry 


Costume and style of picture 


Supposed portrait of Queen Mary of 


THACKERAY’S “ENGLISH HUMOURISTS.” 


There are few more delightful volumes in the 


English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century. 


| The easy grace of the style, the justness of the 


criticism, and the beauty as well as force of the 
illustrative imagery and quotations, render the 
little work quite unique and inimitable. No 
better half-crown’s worth can be picked out of the 
London Catalogue. In holiday rambles it is in- 
valuable both for what it suggests and what it 
I have used it often for this purpose, and 
have amused myself (despite my admiration) by 
jotting down on the margin such errors and over- 
sights as the haste or “ brave negligence ” of the 
author, and the blundering of the printer have 
suffered to appear on its pages. The list looks 
formidable, but is really of small amount in a 
literary or critical point of view—e. g. 

Page 3. “ He (Swift) left his patron in 1693.” Read 
1694. 

Page 9. “ The last time he was in London he went to 
dine with the Earl of Burlington, who was but newly 
married.” (Quoted from Scott’s Life). Swift's last visit 
to England was from April till September in 1727. Bur- 
lington was married in March, 1721. 

Page 21. Several lines quoted incorrectly from Swift's 
poem on Sir W. Temple’s Illness and Recovery. 

Page 29. “ Gay, the author of the Beggar's Opera—Gay, 
the wildest of the wits about town—it was this man that 
take orders.” In reality 
Johnny Gay was the simplest and, next to Arbuthnot, 
the sincerest of the wits. Swift's advice to him to take 
orders was a mere piece of pleasantry, and given before 


| the Beggar’s Opera was written. 
gga. 
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Page 44. “ A remarkable story is told by Scott of De- 
lany, who interrupted Archbishop King and Swift in a 
conversation which left the prelate in tears, and from 
which Swift rushed away with marks of strong terror 
and agitation on his countenance, upon which the Arch- 


bishop said to Delany, ‘ You have just met the most un- | 


happy man on earth ; but on the subject of his wretched- 
ness you must never ask a question.’ The most unhappy 


man on earth ; — Miserrimus—what a character of him! | 


And at this time all the great wits of England had been 
at his feet, All Ireland had shouted after him, and wor- 
shipped as a liberator, a saviour, the greatest Irish 
patriot and citizen. Dean Drapier Bickerstaff Gulliver, 
the most famous statesmen, and the greatest poets of his 
day, had applahded him and done him homage; and at 
this time, writing over to Bolingbroke from Ireland, he 
says, ‘It is time for me to have done with the world.’” 
The ‘ remarkable story’ (very doubtful) is assigned to the 
year 1716, immediately after Swift's reported marriage 
(also very doubtful), and years before the Drapier’s Let; 
ters and Gulliver. The letter to Bolingbroke was not 
written till 1729. 

Page 95. “ Addison was living up two shabby pair of 
stairs inthe Haymarket.” Read, up three pair of stairs, 

Page 97. “ Inthe vear 1718 Catocame out.” Read 1713. 


Page 99. He (Addison) was appointed Secretary of | 


State in 1717. And letters of his are extant, bearing 
date some year or two before, and written to young Lord 
Warwick.” The letters to Warwick were written nine 
years before the secretaryship, and the date is important 
as connected with Addison’s acquaintance with the War- 
wick family. 

Page 100. A coarse remark about Addison’s marriage 
is quoted as from Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; but 
the letter containing it was one of the forgeries of John 
Cleland, and consequently was not written by Lady 
Mary. 

Page 196. “ About the year 1705, when Pope was seven- 
teen, letters of his are extant addressed to a certain Lady 
M whom the youth courted.” No such letters of that 
early date are known, and no trace of such courtship 
exists in the poet’s correspondence. 

Page 209. “ To Mr. Alcourt.” Read, to Mr, Blount. 

Page 217. “That famous villa of Twickenham .. . 
bringing his old parents to live and die there.” He 
brought his mother only ; his father had died the pre- 
vious year, and was buried at Chiswick. 

Page 220. “ For whose picture he asked, and thanked 
Jervas.” Read Richardson. 

age 222. “ When Pope was issuing his famous decrees 
for the translation of the Jliad; when Dennis and the 
lower critics were hooting and assailing him; when Ad- 
dison and the gentlemen of his court were sneering with 
sickening hearts at the prodigious triumphs of the yonng 
conqueror . . . . his old mother writes from the country, 
*My deare,’ &c.” The letter of the good old lady must 
have been written in 1710, at least three years before the 
triumphant period. 

Page 227. “ These things are my diversions.” Read di- 
version. 

Page 228, “ Webster and Cibber.” Read Welsted. 

Page 263. “ But when he (Smollett) was only eighteen 
his grandfather died.” He was only ten, and the charge 
commonly brought against the old grandfather’s memory 
seems to be unfounded. : 

Page 316. In the quotation from the Deserted Village, 
the words, “ his awful form ” should be “ its awful form.” 


C. 





Inverness. 


ANOTHER CENTENARIAN: Ilannan Cart- 
wricut.—The Times of Sept. 20 contains the fol- 
lowing. I hope some Oxford or Bicester reader 
of “N. & Q.” will, if possible, get corroborative 
evidence of the truth of the statements respecting 
the centenarian. As, however, the individual is 


| one “whom nobody owns ”’—a pauper, I fear that 


our old difficulty, non-registration of birth, will 
recur :— 

“ There are now living in Oxfordshire a sister and two 
brothers remarkable for their great age. They were all 
born at Bicester, and their united ages are 286; they are 
all in tolerable health, and retain their faculties in an ex- 
traordinary manner. The eldest is the sister, Mrs. Han- 
nah Cartwright, who was 100 years old in February last : 
she resides at Middle Cowley, near Oxford, with her 
daughter and son-in-law, aged respectively 75 and 74. 
Their scanty living is the miserable pittance allowed by 
the poor law union, which just keeps them alive. Cart- 
wright, her husband, belonged to the Oxfordshire Militia, 
and was with it in Ireland during the first Irish rebellion. 
She has been the mother of sixteen children, one of whom, 
the daughter above, is the only one living. The next 
brother is Richard Baseley, who is 98 years of age, re- 
siding at Bicester; the other brother, William, aged 88, 
lives at Chesterton, near Bicester.” 

J. W. BatcHEtor. 

Odiham. 


[ We trust some correspondent of “N. & Q.” who re- 
sides in the neighbourhood, will investigate the truth of 
this statement: an investigation which, we hope, may 
have the effect of calling such attention to the case of 
Mrs: Cartwright, as may be the means of securing some 
addition to the pittance on which she now contrives to 
exist.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”)] 

LARNAKA oR Crt1um.—In my short view of 
Larnaka I found the masons working up part of 
an inscribed stone into the new mosque of the 
Marina. It was in French, in a fine Gothic cha- 
racter, beginning “ En l’an mcccxx1,” and, as far 
as I could make out, referred to the dedication of 
an “hospital” te ——— Saignor J. H. U. Chriti 
(sic), Seint Etie[nne], and probably other saints. 
The masons said there were hundreds of these 
stones being worked up. 

In the interesting cathedral church of St. 
Lazarus I went down into the small crypt by the 
side of the altar, containing the tomb of Saint 
Lazarus. The round vault is too small to enclose 
the whole tomb, which seemed to me a common 
medieval slab tomb with a raised centre. There 
is no inscription or emblem. Hyper CLARKE. 

Larnaka, Cyprus, August 31, 1866. 


Suir, AnMovR-PLATED, IN 1530.— 

“On croit généralement que la construction des vais- 
seaux cuirassés est une invention toute moderne; aussi 
pourra-t-on entendre parler avec intérét d’une caraque 
ou galere de guerre équipée par les chevaliers de Saint- 
Jean-de-Jérusalem, et décrite par Bosio, Vhistorien de 
l'ordre, laquelle avait été blindée en plomb pour la dé- 
fendre contre les boulets. Ce navire fut construit & Nice 
en 1530, et faisait partie de la grande escadre envoyée par 
Yempereur Charles-Quint contre Tunis, afin de secourir 
contre le pirate Barberousse Muley-Hassan détréné. Le 
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célébre André Doria commandait l’expédition. Apres 
un siége de quelques jours, Tunis fut enlevée d’assaut. 
La caraque, nommée Santa- Anna, dut contribuer beau- 
coup & la prise de la ville; 
breuse et puissante artillerie; son équipage se composait 
de trois cents hommes. II y avait a ~ une chapelle 
spacieuse, une sainte-barbe, une salle de réception et une 
boulangerie ot l’on cuisait quotidiennement, ce qui, dit 
Bosio, permettait d’avoir sans cesse du pain frais, Mais, 
ce qu'il y avait de 
c’était sa cuirasse de plomb fixée par des boulons d’airain, 


appareil auquel le chroniqueur attribue la sécurité du na- | \pon T heard a great blowing of a horn, and shouting 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
—— 


elle avait six - nts, une nom- | 


plus singulier dans sa construction, | 


vire, qui ne fut pas endommagé par les projectiles, quoique | 


souvent engagé dans l’action. Une image de cette grande 
caraque se voit encore de nos jours au milieu des an- 
ciennes fresques du palais des Hospitaliers, 4 Rome.” 

I have seen no allusion to the above in the 
English newspapers. It is from the Moniteur (du 
Soir) of August 19, 1866, and some of the readers 
of “N, & Q.,” Knights Hospitallers or others, 
will doubtless consider it worth noting. 

Joun W. Bone. 


Dorset Prrases.—* That won’t never pay the 
old woman her ninepence,” seems to be a Dorset- 
shire formula—founded on what legend I know 
not—for refusing too low a price for an article. 

The word element has, somehow or other, curi- 
ously crept into the Dorset labourer’s limited vo- 
cabulary ; e. g. “the element looked nice and blue 
this morning; ” “the element is all full of rain.” 

In Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary the word nin- 
nywatch is explained as “a vain hope, a silly or 


foolish expectation ;” and in Barnes’s Tiw, not 
his Glossary, as a west-country word, meaning 


” 


“a longing for a thing.” I some time since heard 
it under a somewhat different form —that of 
nunny-wutch ; and it may amuse your readers to 
hear the efforts I made to elucidate its meaning. 
An old woman told me that she had received 
some news of her son, which had put her into a 
“terrible nunny-wutch.” I asked her what she 
might mean by that; and, after some little con- 
sideration, she replied: “ Well, sir, I suppose it 
do mean trouble.” 

Not being thoroughly satisfied with this ex- 
planation, I propounded the. subject to an intelli- 
gent rustic, who is much to be admired for his deep 
practical acquaintance with the dialect of the 
Durotriges, and inquired—* John, did you ever 
hear of a nunny- xy h? “Oh yes, sir, I've 
often heard tell of “ Well, John, what does 
it mean?” “I Saal sir (was the rather start- 
ling answer), it ha’n’t got no meaning; ’tis only 
one of they words we poor folk do use.” “Your 
old neighbour says it means frowble.” “Trouble, 
sir! itnomore means trouble than itdo Richard!” 
“Well, how do people use it?” “ Well, sir, 
I've a-seed anybody in ar a bit of a bumble (bun- 
gle?) about his work—a-peepin about—in a kind 
of a stud like—I’ve a-heerd ’em say, ‘ What be you 
got nunny-wutching about?’ ” 

C. W. Bryenam. 
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Aun, nIs TRUMPETER IS DEAD.”—An explana- 
tion of the origin of this expression is given in 
the following extract from an article of the cor- 
respondent of The Standard newspaper, writing 
from Venice : — 

“TI dare say many have wondered, as I have some- 
times wondered myself, whence came the expression used 
when a person was talking very loud in his own praises, 

‘Ah, his wemgeter is dead, but an unexpected elucida- 
tion was furnished to me yesterday. was at dinner, 


upon a bridge which crossed the canal under my window. 
On getting up and looking out, I saw one of the most 
curious and laughable sights possible; but which is, I 
hear, common in Venice, although this is the first time I 
have witnessed it. A quiet respectable looking man was 
blowing loudly upon a horn, while another, having the 
appearance of a gondolier out of employ, stood by him. 
When the first man had done blowing his trumpet, he 


| began to read, in a very loud sing-song tone, like that of 
| an English bellman, from a printed paper which he held 


| a prize 


Jinale. 


in his hand. I could not catch all that he said; but the 
purport was that Enrico, the excellent son of his ex- 
cellent parents, Giovanni and Gigia Pacotti, had gained 
at school, and, therefore, Eviva Enrico, Eviva 
Giovanni and Gigia, and Eviva the rest of their egregious 
family. Eviva, Eviva! He then blew a loud blast upon 
his horn; and the gondolier, who had been standing by 
perfectly impassive, and taking quantities of snuff, pro- 
bably to give him an appearance of unconcern, imme- 
dis ately began to halloo in a loud but monotonous voice, 
and without the smallest enthusiasm, excitement, or even 
interest, ‘ Viva, viva, viva !’ about fifty times, the man with 
the horn coming in with a blast of that instrument as a 
He then began to read as before, and the whole 
performance was repeated four times, after which the 
pair moved off to another bridge, or other public place, 
to go through the same form again. I am told that 
sometimes eight or ten men, with horses, ace — by 
as many men to halloo go upon these shouting 
expeditions upon all sorts of joyful occasions. These two 
men would receive, I was told, a florin or so for their 
morning’s work, from the proud parents, Giovanni and 
Gigia. This custom struck me as charming, and one to 
be introduced without delay into England. How much 
trouble would be saved, and how much unappreciated 
merit would become known!” 


* Viva, 


It is too good not to find a place in your 
pages. TRETANE. 
Marco Poto’s Istanp oF Women.—In the 


Travels of Marco Polo, Bohn, 1854, chap. XXXiVv., 
it is said that — 

“Distant from Kesmacoran about five hundred miles 
towards the south in the ocean, there are two islands 
within about thirty miles from each other, one of which 
is inhabited by men without the company of women, and 
is called the island of males, and the other by women 
without men, which is called the island of females.” 

In a foot-note to the above the opinion is 
expressed that the islands alluded to may be Les 
deux Fréres and Abd-al-curia, near Socotra; a 
view which I think cannot be maintained, because 
Socotra is too far to the west of India for any 
islands near it to agree in position with those in- 
dicated by Marco Polo. There are two islets called 
The Two Brothers, lying far up the Red Sea, be- 
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tween the parallels of Berenice and Cossier. In 
1846 I passed in a steamer close to them, and 
saw they were too small to be habitable. My 
conviction is, that hy the Island of Women, 
Marco Polo meant the island of Serodah, fifteen 
miles from Goa, on the west coast of India, and 
which is (and probably has been from the earliest 
times) inhabited exclusively by Hindoo dancing 
girls, who live on the wages of nautching and 
prostitution. A few years back there were about 
twenty establishments of these women on the 
island, besides many houses occupied by their 
mothers and other female relatives retired from 
business. Many of the girls are half-castes, being 
the offspring of European fathers who have visited 
the island from the adjacent coast. Some of them 
were purchased when children from their relations 
on the continent at prices varying from three to 
twenty pounds. H. 


Avrocrapus In Booxs.—I think the following 
note will prove acceptable to such of your readers 
as are interested in this subject. The works men- 
tioned are all in my possession : — 

Edward Phillips, Theatrum Poetarum, 1675, 
12mo. Inside the cover, the-autograph : “ J. War- 
ton, 1741.” 

Gay’s Shepherd's Week, 1714, 8vo. First edi- 
tion. On the title-page, “ Lansdowne”; and on 
the fly-leaf the autograph, “ Anne Granville,” in 
ink, and the following in pencil: “her Book 
given her by the Rt Hon®'* Lady Lansdowne.” 

Walter Harte, Poems on Several Occasions, 1727, 
8vo. On the fly-leaf: “Ann Tomkins, ex dono 
y°® Author.” 

Sir John Bowring, Hymns, 1825, 16mo. On the 
fly-leaf is the following: “ This, the first copy of 
an unobtrusive volume, the author presents, grate- 
fully and affectionately, to his beloved mother.” 

I may also add, that I have a copy of Gildon’s 
Lives and Characters of the English Dramatick 
Poets, 1699, 12mo, in which there are a few MS, 
notes. Unfortunately the volume (though com- 

lete with the exception of part of the title-page 
ing torn off) is in poor condition, and gives no 
clue as to the name of its former possessor. Oldys 
had a copy, No. 1511 of his sale-catalogue, which 
sold for 3s. 6d.—and this may possibly have been 
his. The notes, however, are unimportant; and 
chiefly record editions unknown to Gildon, but 
with which modern students of our early dramatic 
literature are well acquainted, Should other.books 
with interesting autographs fall in my way, I will 
place them on record in the pages of “N. & Q.” 
W. T. Brooxr. 


CARDINALS EXISTING IN 1740,— It may be 
useful to some of your readers to know that the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1740 (p. 123) contains 
a complete list of the cardinals of the Roman 











church in existence at that time, with their coun- 
tries and the dates of their creation. 


A. 0. V. P. 


Kyire Brave Inscrrption.—“N. & Q.” is a 
storehouse in which to deposit mottoes and in- 
scriptions of allkinds. The following noteworthy 
illustration of the manners of the Covenanters 
ought to have a place therein. It is the fashion 
with many persons who only read history in 
modern partizan compilations, to regard the per- 
sons who suffered for the covenant in Scotland, 
during the reigns of Charles II. and his unfor- 
tunate brother, as martyrs for religion. This in- 
stance of their manners will probably be new to 
most of your readers, although I quote a modern 
and easily obtainable book. 

On October 7, 1681, six persons were proceeded 
against in the Criminal Court at Edinburgh for 
treason. These persons “declined the King, and 
denied him to their lawful sovereign, and 
called him a tyrant and covenant-breaker.” One 
of them, named Forman, had a knife with this 
inscription engraven on it: “This is to cut the 
throats of tyrants.” 

The whole six Covenanters were found guilty 
by the jury, and were hanged accordingly in the 
Gallowlee between Edinburgh and Leith, on the 
10th of October following. Their heads were cut 
off after death, and set upon pricks on the Ple- 
sance Port of Edinburgh. Forman, the man 
who had the knife with the truculent posy upon 
its blade, had his right hand struck off before his 
execution. 

See Memorials and Letters of John Graham of 
Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, by Mark Napier, 
Esq., vol. ii. pp. 149-150, quoting Fountainhall’s 
Reports of Decisions and Historical Notices, i. 331. 

I cannot help myself to facts from Mr. Napier’s 
valuable contribution to the history of the seven- 
teenth century without expressing my gratitude 
to him for having braved popular prejudice, by 
giving a true picture of the fanatics of the West 
of Scotland, and for having triumphantly cleared 
“bonny Dundee” from the slanders with which 
the zeal of politicians and theologians had obscured 
his lofty chivalry and stainless honour. 

A. 0. V. P. 


A Hryr to Broerarners.—It is not an un- 
common thing to see on the title-page of an o'd 
volume, that it was written by so-and-so of such 
and such an Inn of Court; but this was done, in 
many cases, by persons who did not belong to the 

articular inn named, and merely resided within 
its precincts. I may give an instance; I might 
easily give several. There is a poem, or what is 
called one, entitled “‘ Atlas under Olympus.’ By 
William Austin, of Gray's Inn, Esq.” 1664, 
8vo. But no such person as William Austin ap- 
pears on the books of the Society at that date : 
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the writer in question had simply chambers in 
the inn. 

It would be rendering very valuabie service to 
biographical ——, “if anybody could furnish 
the columns of “N. & Q.” with the dates of ad- 
mission, &c. of celebrated men in past times to 
the four principal Inns of Court, as well as to 
Barnard’s Inn and Staple Inn. I cannot conceive 
a new edition of the <Athene Ovonienses being 
perfectly satisfactory unless the editor has a better 
opportunity of procuring this sort of information 
than his predecessors appear to have enjoyed. 
Not so very long ago, men of influential connection 
were 


age. But formerly, as now, it seems to have been 





| 


admitted to the inns at an incredibly early | 


not unusual for ge tle 2men, after graduating at an | 


university, to join an inn, as a portion “of the 
fashionable curriculum, even where there was no 
tixed intention of practising. 

W. Carew Haztirt. 


Queries. 


Anonymovs Books. — Who are the authors of 
the following works : — 


1. Sacred Songs, by a Layman, 1834. 

2. Argentine, an autobiography, 1839. 

83. Oberon, a mask, written on occasion of the marriage 
of the Princess Royal of England, 1858. (Saunders, Otle > 


» Exodus: a sacred drama, or dramatic poem, 
published for the author by Mr. Churton, London, 1850 
or 1849. Who is the printer ? 

5. Will Whimsica?s Miscellany, 1799 or 1800. 
author dates from Chichester. 
literary history of that city ? 

6. The Works of Diogenes, vol. i. 1807. (Rivingtons ?) 
The same gentleman published Every-day Characters, a 
dramatic satire. 

7. Who is the author of the libretto of the oratorios 
named below :—1. “ Abraham,” by a gentleman of the 
Choir of Christ Church, Dublin, 1855. 1. “ Gideon,” an 
oratorio, by J. F. Stainer, performed at Oxford, Nov. 1865. 


The 
Is he mentioned in any 


m1. “Job,” an oratorio, by Dr. Chipp, late of Belfast. 
(1865 ?) 
R.1L 
James Atkins, Bishop of Galloway (D.D. of 


Oxford), who died i in 1687, is said to be author of 
some pieces in defence of Episcopacy. What are 
the titles and dates ? md 


Bisnops’ CuapLarns.—What are the privileges 
of a bishop’s chaplain besides the right to wear a 
scarf? Has he precedence of ordinary clergymen ? 
Does he retain his privileges after the death of 
the bishop whose chaplain he was? 

SENESCENS. 

Cappy. — What is the origin and derivation of 
this word? Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary only 
says,— Caddy, n., a small box for keeping tea.” 
I am informed it is of Eastern origin. fs this the 
case ? WN. &. de 


Covent GARDEN THEATRE: THE DaccE Fa- 
MILY.—The family of Dagge is of considerable 
antiquity, and of great respectability in Cornwall: 
A younger branch settled at Bodmin in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, where members 
of the family frequently held “the highest muni~- 
cipal offices. Three gentlemen of the name left 
Bodmin somewhat more than a century ago. In 
1773 Mr. James Dagge was member of a firm of 
solicitors of Southampton Street, Bloomsbury 
Square. Mr. Henry sata in the same year, 
had a seat, Winkton House, near Christchurch, 
Hants, where he is still remembered as Squire 
Dagge ; ; and Mr. John Dagge, somewhat earlier, 
became, it is stated, the lessee of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and, unlike most other lessees, realised a 
fortune by the speculation. He became possessed 
of Killiganvon, near Truro. They were all at 
Bodmin in the years 1772 and 1773. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Dagge and their son were accompanied 
by a Mr. John Yovanet; Mr. James Dagge and 
his wife had with them a Lady Strachan. On 
—— 22,1773, Mr. Henry Dagge gave a banquet 
to the corporation, and on “October 7 followi ng, & 
ball to the town. They visited the best families 
in the county. I shall be very much obliged if 
any readers of “ N. & Q.” can furnish me with 
information respecting any of these parties and 
their connections. Whom did the Dagges re- 
spectively marry, and what issue had they > What 
has become of them? If this should chance to 
meet the eye of any descendants, I should be very 
glad to hear from them direct. Jouwn MacLean. 

Hammersmith. 

James, SeventH Eart or Dery, AND FATHER 
Norris. —It is stated, in Whittle’s Bolton le 
Moors (Bolton, 1855, 8vo), that, in the Catholic 
Miscellany for December 1827 (Sherwood & Co., 
London), there is a dialogue between Father 
Norris, a Roman Catholic priest, and James, 7th 
Earl of Derby, on religious topics, which took 
place on the earl’s journey from Chester to Bolton, 
where he was executed (or rather murdered) under 
the sentence of a Court Martial. Can any of your 
readers favour me with the loan of the number 
referred to, as I have made a fruitless search 
for it ? BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Feeny & Co.’s Motro.—I enclose a label used 
by M. Feeny & Co., spirit merchants, in this city, 
and would feel obliged if you would inform me 
from whence the motto, “Gentle when stroked, 
tierce when provoked,”’ comes. RED-HAND. 


Festum Prasens Corpus. — What festival of 
the Church, occurring or liable to occur during 
the season of Lent, is meant by “festum praesens 
corpus”? The name occurs in a document of the 
year 1322, relating to certain services to 2 held 
in a daughter chapel. + a 

St. Winnow Vicarage, Lostwithiel. 
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Hanpet on Beris.—It is stated in Hotten’s 
History of Signboards, that Handel said the bell 
was our “national musical instrument.” I should 
be glad to see full particulars of this saying, either 
in a quotation or by the aid of a reference. 


J. T. F. 


Ay Irisn Expresston.—In a letter from Lady 
Betty Germain to Dean Swift (April 5, 1735), she 
says: “I was just thinking you was a little upon 
the dear joy.” A note to the passage speaks of 
this as an Irish expression, but does not — 
the meaning. Does it signify “you were a little 
tipsy”? UNEDA. 

Poort.—Amongst the Dutch colonies at the 
Cape of Good Hope, the word Poort is of frequent 
occurrence in various localities, and always indi- 
cating a pass between mountains. The word has 
not been assumed since the Dutch occupation of 
Southern Africa; but is in the original language, 
and has precisely the same meaning as the Spa- 
nish Puerto. Now Holland, and all the country 
inhabited by the Dutch, being low and flat, such 
a word occurring in their language could have 
neither meaning nor application; but must have 
originated before their remote ancestors emigrated 
from a country whose physical aspect must have 
differed most materially from that which they 
now inhabit. Who were these remote ancestors ? 


A. C. M. 


PREBENDS. — Can any one give me a history of 
certain prebends which exist quite distinct from 
any cathedral or collegiate church in England ? 
1. What are the duties of the incumbents of these 
prebends? 2. Are they affected by the late atro- 
cious Act with regard to cathedral chapters? 
3. Can any one help me to obtain a complete list 
of these prebends? There are prebends of Wher- 
well and Leckford, in Hants; tive of Chumleigh, 
in Devon ; one in Exeter Castle. » eS 


Proverss or Sancno Panza.—Is there any 
complete collection of these proverbs extracted 
from Don Quixote ? W. M. M. 


Sermons In Stones.—On the road from Salis- 
bury to Lymington is a milestone which is af- 
firmed by very many to render an audible sound 
to those who are passing by it. It has been placed 
on a mound of earth by which it is so far elevated 
that the top of the stone is about even with the 
head of the pedestrian traveller. This milestone 
is situated in that part of the road which traverses 
the New Forest, near to the village called Burley. 

Those who assert that they hear the sound all 
concur in representing it to be a kind of scratching 
or scranching, like the edge of an iron-tipped, or 
the sole of a roughly-nailed, boot being harshly 
drawn across the gravel. I will not quite com- 
pare it to a certain kind of snarking or gnashing, 
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in which the undercrushed Enceladus may hide- 
ously indulge as an indication to every passer that 
he or she is most virulently discontented with 
such an assignment of abode; because the good 
Emperor Marcus so sweetly reminds us that the 
two rows of our teeth were given us for mutual 
concurrence, not for discord. About as numerous, 
however, and quite as worthy of credence, are 
they who maintain that they hear this uncouth 
salute, as they who deny its utterance. I should 
state that the former are generally those who are 
remarkable for having a keen sense of hearing. 

From whatever cause, then, this irelike crassi- 
tude of restless wayside compliment may arise— 
whether by reverberation or by subterraneous con- 
citation—I may be allowed, perhaps, to make this 
narrative the basis of two queries. 

1. Is this a singular instance of saxeous vo- 
eality; or has a similar cippous eccentricity been 
observable in other parts of the kingdom? A col- 
lateral suit with this I would make the elucida- 
tion of the cause. 

2. The auricular faculty is enormously different 
in power in different subjects. It is almost in- 
credible at what a vast distance a sound can be 
heard by one hearer which is utterly inaudible to 
another. It will open, I think, a most interesting 
vein of communication in your columns—if, in- 
deed, the matter is new to them—if I ask for any 
details; which many will, no doubt, be able to 
furnish, which may assist in determining the ques- 
tion—At how great a distance has the human 
voice been satisfactorily proved to have been so 
heard that words articulately uttered have been 

lainly distinguished? To what distance, also, 

as its inarticulate utterance, such as the hunts- 
man’s hail, been recognised? I am, myself, any 
other than a Crichton, yet my own experiment 
gives that I can be heard, when reading, at the 
distance of a furlong. ANON. 


Severn.—With respect to a query about Sa- 
verne and Savernake (3'? S. x. 90), it occurs to 
me to ask, what is the etymology of the word 
Severn, the name of one of our largest rivers ? 
It happens to be altogether unmentioned in Tay- 
lor’s Words and Places, The Saxon name, Sefern, 
is, as I guess, only another form of the old Celtic 
name, whatever that may have been; as is also 
the Latin Sabrina. Probably Saverne might prove 
to be due to the same Celtic root, and the -ake is 
merely a Saxon suffix, meaning oak, in allusion to 
the oak-trees which are,. 1 am told, still found in 
that neighbourhood. Watrer W. SKEAr. 


“Tanks”: “THank you.” — Whence the 
adoption of the former form in place of the latter ? 
Is the expression, “ No, thanks,” more elegant 
than “No, thank you?” I heard it for the first 
time, some five or six years ago, from the lips of 
one distinguished by his slimy and jesuitical cha- 
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racter, and I have had a horror of it ever since ; 
but as I now hear it from the lips of nearly every 
one, I suppose I must adopt it, or be considered 
UNFASHIONABLE. 

TRANSLATION OF GOSPELS, ETC.— 

“Divers parts of the Holy Scriptures done into Eng- 
eh, chiefly from Dr. J. Mills’s printed Greek Copy, with 
Notes and Maps. London: Printed for T. Piety, at the 
Rose and Crown, in Pater-noster-Row, 1761,” 
pp- 416, 8vo, contains the Gospels and Acts, with 
foot-notes, and two longer notes at the end of the 
book: “concerning the Evangelists,” and ‘a Brief 
recommendation of the Evangelic writings.” There 
is no preface, but the “compiler” dedicates the 
work to “His Royal Highness Prince Frederick 
William.” I am anxious to learn who was the 
editor. B. H. C. 


Westminster ABBEY. —It does not appear to 
be settled whether the chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, which is situated between St. Paul’s and 
Abbot Islip’s chapels, was dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist or to Erasmus. 
Erasmus are inscribed in ancient English letters 
over the doorway in the ambulatory; but yet in 
many old accounts of the Abbey the chapel in 





Queries With Answers, 


BILtrarps. — When was this game introduced 
into England? I find it mentioned in a payment 
in the reign of James I. “To Henry Waller our 
Joyner for One bylliarde boarde cont. Twelve foote 
longe and fower foote broade, the frame being 
walnuttre well wrought and carued wt" eight 
great skrewes and eighten small skrewes.” CPL. 


[The invention of billiards has been attributed to 
Henrique Devigne, a French artist, who flourished in the 
reign of Charles IX., a.p. 1560—74; but this general 
impression has been questioned. Dr, Johnson inclined to 
the opinion that the French borrowed the game from 
England (see his Dictionary by Todd, arts. “ Billiards” 


and “ Balliards”). Certain it is that in very early times 


| the English had a sort of groutid-billiards, in which two 


The words Sanctus | 


players, armed with short maces, struck about two balls, 
driving them upon each other, and through an arch 
similar to the arches used in croquet, and round a pin or 
cone, fixed perpendicularly on the smooth grass. From 
this old ground-billiards proceeded the game played upon 
tables, which was known in Elizabethan England. Shak- 


| speare (Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. Sc. 5,) makes Cleo- 


question is called St. John the Baptist’s chapel. | 


It is likewise thus designated in Mr. Gilbert 
Scott’s Gleanings from Westminster Abbey. Mr 
Henry Cole, in his well-written and nicely illus- 


trated Handbvok, published some years ago under | 


the sobriquet of Felix Summerly, states it as his 
belief, that the proper name of the chapel is that 
of St. John the Baptist; and he suggests, by way 
of accounting for the inscription above mentioned, 
that the beautiful little vestibule through which 
admission is gained into the said chapel, formed 
originally, by itself, a separate sanctuary, which 
may have been dedicated to Erasmus. Other 
authorities hold, that Abbot Islip’s chapel was, at 
the instance of that dignitary, by whom it was 
founded, dedicated to St. John the Baptist. The 
vergers in the Abbey daily inform visitors that the 
chapel concerning which my inquiry is made is 
that of St. Erasmus. Cannot this question be 
placed beyond controversy ? J. W. W. 

WestMINsTER ABBEY: HENRY THE SEVENTH'S 
CuApeL.—Is there any reason why the banners in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel should not be taken 
down, so as to admit of the admirable and ex- 
pressive statues above the line of the arcade being 
completely seen? Why, also, retain the helmets 
and swords of the Knights of the Bath, together 
with the uninteresting wooden pinnacles which 
support them? Is it not time that Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel—that masterpiece of the latest 
period of English architecture—should be sub- 
mitted to inspection, unencumbered with anything 
that can detract from or conceal its beauty ? 


J. W. W. 


patra say — 

“ Let it alone; let's to billiards; come Charmian.” 

Spenser sings — 

“ With dice, with cards, with balliards, far unfit, 

With shuttlecocks misseeming manly wit ;” 
and catching a metaphor from the smoothness of the 
polished ivory, Ben Jonson wrote — 
“ Even nose and cheek, withal, 
Smooth as is the billiard-ball.” 

Vide a critical notice of Capt. Crawley’s Billiard Book in 
The Atheneum of July 7, 1866, p. 7. | 


Aztecs.—I should be glad to learn what are 
the best authorities on the “ Aztecs” of Mexico; 
and also when, if ever, any specimens of the race 
have been brought to this country. 

PROMETHEUS. 

[ The best authorities for an account of the Aztecs are the 
following: Clavigero’s Storia Antica del Messico, Cesena, 
1780; Humboldt’s Histoire Politique du Royaume de la 
Nouvelle Espagne; Atlas Pittoresque, ou Vues des Cor- 


| dilléres; Aglio’s Antiquities of Mexico, 1830; Knight’s 


English Cyclopedia, Geography, i, 731—788; and Penny 
Cyclopedia, iii, 208—212. In June, 1853, a couple of 
children, stated to have been brought from a city long 
hidden, called Ixamayil, were exhibited in London as 
genuine descendants of the ancient Aztecs. They were 
dwarfs, almost idiots, and knew no language, though with 
much difficulty they had been taught to pronounce a few 
words of English. A most improbable tale was related 
of the manner of their being obtained; and it was added 
that the pure race had become thus diminutive, and that 
they were employed only as priests or priestesses, or 


rather as representatives of a deity. Professor Owen, on 
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examining them, pronounced that they were merely ex- 
ceptional dwarf specimens of some race, probably South 
Americans, of the usual stature, with a mixture of Euro- 
pean blood; and Dr. Conolly, formerly of Hanwell, as- 
serted that they were examples of a peculiar kind of 
cretinism, not attended with goitres. | 


Bonurit Fretps Buryine Grovnp. — This 
ancient and venerated spot has become the sub- 
ject of litigation between the Corporation of 
‘London and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, by 
which it is feared the whole of the place will be 
involved in total destruction; and Bunyan’s rest- 
ing place be entirely abolished, together with all 
its hallowed accessories. Perhaps something may 
be done to avert such a calamity; as it is truly 
lamentable that such power should be given to a 
company, or an individual, as would entirely de- 
stroy all that is considered sacred in connection 
with this spot. STULTUs. 

[We are informed that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have offered to convey the ground of this famed 
Campo Santo to the Corporation of the City of London, 
as trustees for the public, for five-sixth parts of the sums 
paid for the purchase of vaults. The Corporation has 
agreed to close with the Commissioners on these terms— 
the amount of the consideration being, it is stated, about 
970/.—and to keep the ground in a proper condition and 
open to the public. ] 


Dr. Patey on tHE New Brrru.—I shall feel 
obliged if some one will inform me where I can 
find the following quotation from Paley, given by 
the Rev. J. Mason Neale in his Medieval 
Preachers, p. xvi. : — 

“Much about the same time Paley was assuring his 


hearers that the being born again meant nothing; ‘ no- | 


” 


thing,’ that is, ‘ to us, and in our circumstances.’ 
Cornetivs PAINE. 

Surbiton Hill. 

[The passage will be found in the first of Dr. Paley’s 
Six Sermons on Public Occasions, preached between the 
years 1777 and 1795. The sermon is entitled “ Caution 
recommended in the use and application of Scripture 
Language,” and was delivered in Carlisle Cathedral on 
July 17, 1777.] 


“Secret Memorrs or THE Court or PETers- 
nuRG.”—Two 8vo volumes, translated from the 
French, with this title were published in Dublin 
in 1801. Who was the author of the work, and 
by whom was it translated ? ABHBA. 

[ This work is one of the numerous productions of Louis- 
Philippe Comte de Ségur, French ambassador to Russia. 
He arrived at St. Petersburg March 19, 1785; accom- 
panied the Empress Catharine II. in the great progress 
which she made from St. Petersburg to the Crimea in 
1787, and retained her confidence as long as he remained 
at her court. He left St. Petersburg Oct. 11, 1789, on 
his return to Paris. His death occurred in July, 1830.) 


Replies. 


DR. WATTS'S DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


(3 S. ix. 498; x. 54.) 


Two preliminary remarks are needful on behalf 
of bibliographical and literary exactitude. Any 
inquiry as to the first edition must be restricted 
to the Divine Songs; the Moral Songs were, 1 
believe, gradually added to subsequent editions. 
The author did not become Doctor until many 
years after the publication of the first edition. 

Mr. Rieeatt shows that Dr. Watts’s biogra- 
phers have not been able to give the exact date 
when this invaluable book first appeared; that 
Lowndes and others have conjectured the dates 
1720-1-2; but that, in 1727, Dr. Watts wrote, 
“T told the world so a dozen years ago, at the 


| end of my little book of Divine Songs for Children,’ 
| thus going back to the year 1715. Mr. R. con- 


cludes by asking, “can any of your correspon- 
dents furnish a correct transcript of the title-page 
of the first, or any very early edition, before 
1720?” 

X. A. X. gives your readers an interesting and 
valuable account of “the tenth edition,” dated 
1729, but containing the reprinted Dedication of 
apparently the first edition, with the date “June 
18, 1715.” And he rightly concludes that “ the first 
edition of the Divine Songs may be fairly assigned 
to the year 1715, and not to 1720.” 

In the large mass of bibliographical memoranda 
which I copied last year from the old journals, I 
find the following advertisement, which appeared 
in the papers of September 6, 1715 : — 

“Just Published. For the Benefit of the rising Gene- 
ration. Divine Songs attempted in easie-Language, for 
the use of Children ; with a Preface to all concerned in 
their Education, by I. Wats. Printed for M. Lawrence, 
at the Angel in the Poultry.” 

The practice of advertising publishers at that 
period was, to use several forms of announcement. 
Yo the notice of any book issued on the same 
day as the Journal, there was prefixed, “This 
day is published.” If the book had appeared 
since the last preceding number of the Soom, 
the advertisement would be ushered by, “ Yes- 
terday was published ;” or “On Wednesday,” Xc. ; 
or “A few days since,” &c., as the case might 
be. If from one to two weeks had elapsed, it was 
said to be “Just published;” but, after more 
than two weeks, the expression would sink gene- 
rally into “ Lately published.” From the above 
data I should conclude that the Divine Songs was 
first published between the 24th and 31st ; or say, 
during the last week of the month of August 
1715. 

Considering the destructive tendencies of juve- 
nile fingers, a copy of “any very early edition” 
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of Divine Songs for Children must be what the | Moral Songs the author afterwards added The 


booksellers are apt to call “excessively rare.” 
Having heard that since his communication to 
“N. & Q.” Mr. Rigeatt had acquired a copy 
of the sEconD edition, I have borrowed it, and 
give you the following description and collation. 
(Small 12mo, a 8, a 2, B 12, c 12, p 2.):— 


Titte. “ Divixe Soncs Attempted in Easy Language | 


for the Use of Curtprex. By I. Warts. Out of the 
Mouth of Babes and Sucklings Thou hast perfected Praise, 
Matt. xxi. 16. The Second Edition. Lonpon: Printed 
for M. Lawrence at the Angel in the Poultry, 1716.” 

DepricatTron, signed and dated as described by 
X. A. X., 13 pages. 

PREFACE, to all that are concerned in the edu- 
cation of children, five pages. It contains words 
that may well be repeated ; as— 


“The Wisdom and Welfare of the succeeding Genera- | 


tion are intrusted to you beforehand, and depend much 
on your Conduct.” And “ you may turn their very Duty 
unto a Reward, by giving them the Privilege of learning 
one of these Songs every Week if they fulfil the Business 
of the Week well ; and’ promising them the Book itself 
when they have learnt ten or twenty Songs out of it.” 
And “it may often happen, that the End of a Song run- 
ning in the Mind, may be an effectual means to Keep off 
some Temptation, or to incline to some Duty.” And 
“The greatest part of this little Book was composed 
several Years ago, at the request of a Friend.” And “I 


Rose, The Thief, The Ant, or Emmet, Good Reso- 
lutions, A Summer Evening, and The Cradle Hymn, 
W. Lre. 


THE HOUSTOUNE FAMILY: BRAID. 
(3 S, x. 157.) 

In the above number of “ N. & Q.” an inquiry is 
made as to certain persons of the name of Hou- 
stoune. To a certain extent I am able to give an 
answer. 

The Lady Houstoune of 1737 was the only 
daughter of Sir John Shaw of Greenock, by his 
wife Eleanor Nicholson of Carnock and Plain. She 
survived her husband, and settled her own estate 
by strict entail of date September 6, 1711, upon 
this child, Margaret, who became the spouse of 
Sir John Houstoune, Bart., of that Ilk, who died 
insolvent January, 1722. 

In a previous notice of the family in “ N. & Q.” 
an error in quotation has occurred, Wodrow, 
in his amusing Analecta, mentions that Sir John’s 


| estate was so heavily affected by debt, that there 


have added at the End an Attempt or two of Sonnets on | 


Moral Subjects for Children, with an Air of Pleasantry, 


to provoke some fitter Pen to write a little Book of them. | 
My Talent doth not lye that way, and a Man on the Bor- | 


ders of the Grave has other Work. Llesides, if I had 
Health or Leisure té lay out in Verse, it should be em- 
ploy’d in finishing the Psalms, which I have so long 
promised the World.” 

DrvinE Sones, in number 28, followed by “ The 
Ten Commandments out of the Old Testament put 
into short Rhime for Children.” And “The Sum 
of the Commandments out of the New Testa- 
ment.” And “ Our Saviour’s Golden Rule.”’” And 
“ Duty to God and our Neighbour.” Then three 


would be, after everything was sold, a deficiency 


| of 200,000 merks: by an oversight, this was made 


pounds sterling—an extent of debt in Scotland 
quite astounding at that date, whereas the sum 
in merks was not at all startling, as a merk was : 
silver coin of value thirteen and fourpence Scots, 
or thirteen pence and a third of a penny sterling. 

Lady Houstoune was a lady of great energy, 
and took good care of her own interests. Her 
eldest daughter Helen married Sir Michael Stewart 
of Blackhall, Bart., and her second and only other 
daughter Anne, espoused Colonel William Cun- 
ningham of Enterkine. Her son was left nothing 


| by his father, but his mother amply provided for 


different metres of “The Hosanna,” and three | 


metres of the Doxology, pp. 1 to 44. 

“A slight Spectwen of Morar Sones, such as 
I wish some happy and condescending Genius 
would undertake for the use of Children, and per- 
form much better.” After some prefatory re- 
marks, follow “The Sluggard,” and “Innocent 
Play,” pp. 45 to 49, 

THE Taste of contents, two pages. 

In the Post Boy of April 30, 1720, is advertised 
as published (I think on that day) the fourth 
edition of “ Divine Songs for Children. By the 
Reverend Mr. I. Warrs. Price Sixpence.” 

I have an edition (square 24mo) of about 1814, 
embellished with cuts by John Bewick. It con- 
tains the origina] Preface, but the Dedication is 
omitted. 

A reference to any recent edition will show 
that the poetical part of the book of Divine Songs 
remains now the same as in1716; but that to the 


him. She died January 31, 1750, and Sir John 
on July 27, 1751. 

What relationship, if any, either Ludovic 
Houstoun or his brother James had to the baronet 
isunknown. It could not be very near, for George 
Houston of Johnston, who descended directly in 
the male line from the brother of the first baronet, 
was understood to have been-his nearest heir 
male. He was the last baronet’s executor. 

The estate of Braid is in the county of Edin- 
burgh, and now belongs to Gordon of Cluny. In 
1705 and previously it was in the family of Broun. 
It is probable that Archibald Houstoun, who was 
killed by Kennedy in 1705, was uncle of the pro- 
prietor, from his sister having married the Laird 
of Braid. This was Andrew Broun of Braid, who 
from the retours, May 9th, 1685, is proved to have 
been served heir of his father in these and other 
lands. The male representative of the Braid 
family at the present date is Archibald Broun, 
Esq., of Johnstonburn. 

From the Braid and Blackford hills, the view 
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of the capital of Scotland and its scenery is emi- 
nently beautiful, and it was in their direction that 


the panorama first burst upon the delighted vision | 


of the youthful Fitz Eustace, as so forcibly de- 


scribed in Scott's magnificent poem of Marmion. | 


The Blackford hills are a continuation of the Braid 


hills, from which they are only separated by a | 


small rivulet called the Braidburn. In the reign 
of James IV. the Borough Muir extended nearly to 
the foot of these hills, and there the troops which 
were afterwards so miserably defeated at Flodden 
were beheld by Marmion. 

These hills are about two miles south of Edin- 
burgh. Near the Braidburn is the mansion house 
of Braid, where the deceased Charles Gordon, 
W. S., usually resided, and which, from its situa- 
tion, was called “ The Hermitage.” There is an 
engraving of it in one of the earlier numbers of 
the Edinburgh Magazine. J. M. 


MARRIAGE OF FIRST COUSINS. 
(3°48. vii. 433; x. 179, 199.) 

Having paid much attention to this subject, I 
submit the following as the result of my observa- 
tions : — 

A boy most resembles, physically and mentally, 
his mother and her brothers=his maternal uncles. 

A girl most resembles, physically and mentally, 
her father and his sisters=her paternal aunts. 

It is commonly observed that it is rare to find a 
son approaching his father in any quality by which 
he has attained great distinction. How few of the 
great names of ancient and modern times can we 
find at all represented in their immediate descend- 
ants. We have a remarkable exception in the 
family of the algebraists Bernoulli, and some actors 
of eminence. As to the Bernoullis, it is probable 
that the women they married had brothers also 
skilled, although unknown, in analysis. Of actors, 
the younger Kean did not, on this hypothesis, de- 
rive his talent from his father, but from his mother: 
those who have seen father and son sufficiently to 
appreciate their several styles of acting, must ad- 
mit, that however eminent, they are quite dis- 
similar, notwithstanding something like imitation 
on the part of the junior. So Mathews the younger 
takes his peculiar talent from the mother. The 
same remark applies to him and his father in 
comedy as to the two Keans in tragedy. There 
is another well-known actor, Farren; but although 


a comedian, like his father, and although a very | 
able actor, he is totally unlike his father in his 


style of acting. 

In considering the effects of near-blood rela- 
tions marrying, it is proper to ascertain the exact 
state of the case; the following is an instance 
within my own knowledge : — 

First generation. Elizabeth and Margaret, sis- 
ters, marry, the former John, the latter Richard, 


| 
both cousins to the women, and cousins to each 
| other. 

Second generation. Thomas, son of John and 
Elizabeth, marries a stranger, I.; Fanny L, 
daughter of Richard and Margaret, marries a 
stranger IT. 

Third generation. James, son of Thomas and 
stranger I., marries Fanny II., daughter of Fanny 
I. and stranger II. 

First, as to James; he being physically and 
mentally the representative of stranger L., his 
mother and her brothers, his defects are elimi- 
nated by the stranger’s blood. Second, as to 
Fanny L!.; she being physically and mentally the 
representative of stranger II., her father and his 
sisters, her defects are eliminated by the stranger's 
| blood. 
| But put another case: — 
| First generation. As before. 
| 


Second generation. Thomas marries his cousin, 
Fanny IL., and supposing the depreciation to be 
five per cent. 

Third generation. James marries his cousin, 
and thus the depreciation may be ten per cent. 

I do not say that this is a correct scale, but it 
states the principle in a more generally intelligible 
way than i the use of algebraic symbols. 

It is an interesting consideration how the 
mingling of family blood by the Jews, in imita- 
tion of the Egyptians, affected their physical de- 
velopement. The representations on Egyptian 
monuments show the Egyptians to have been a 
comparatively feeble and emasculated race. The 
dwarfs who were said to be Aztecs from Central 
America had in their features a great resemblance 
to some of these Egyptian portraits. Like causes 
may have produced like effects. As to the Jews, 
there are now scarcely any that even pretend to a 
descent from the ancient Jews prior to the Christian 
era; and I am ata loss to know by what means 
so many heterogeneous nations, Arabian, Spanish, 
Italian, German, Polish, Hungarian, Turkish, and 
| Russian, got mingled in name and blood with 
| them. The depreciation is very obvious if we 
/compare them with the figures on the Assyrian 
| monuments, but less so if we compare them with 
their ancestors in the Egyptian portraits. 

T. J. Bucxton. 





Streatham Place, S. 


THE INSIGNIA OF THE ORDER OF THE 
GARTER. 
(34 8. x. 168.) 
| A correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” who signs him- 
self Grup, quotes a passage from Hudibras, with 
| the following note on the third line of the quota- 
| tion: — 
“ Blue was the Presbyterian colour, as it is that of the 
modern Whigs. Previous to the Revolution the colour 
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of the ribbon of the Garter was sky-blue; but after the 

accession of William it was altered to its present colour— 

a dark blue. It was done in compliment to the Whigs,” 
ce, 

Grvs also refers to the concise notice of the 
insignia of the Order of the Garter in the first 
edition of my Heraldry, Historical and Popular, in 
which the change from the light blue to the present 
dark blue of the Ribbon of the Order is repre- 
sented to have taken place in the reign of George I. 
Grvs then proceeds to record his belief that the 
critic on Hudibras is “right” and that I am 
“wrong” in this matter. He adds, that “a 
genuine portrait of William or Anne would decide 
this”: and he concludes with the somewhat start- 
ling declaration that, “ according to his recollec- 
tion” (sic), “Queen Anne and the knights in her 
time wore the dark blue ribbon.” 

My own “recollection ” fails altogether to give 
me any assistance towards determining the colour 
of the Garter ribbon, worn by “‘ Queen Anne and 
the knights in her time ”; still I am disposed to 
believe, with Sir Harris Nicolas, that the sky- 
blue ribbon was retained by al/ the English sove- 
reigns of the House of Stuart. 

Gres does not give the date of the note to 
Hudibras, nor does he indicate the authorities 
upon which the writer of that note rested his 
statements. These statements are sufficiently posi- 
tive, with the exception of a certain vagueness in 
the expression—“ after the accession of William ”’ ; 
but is it an historical fact that “blue” is the 
“colour of the modern Whigs”; or that this 
“ blue,” the assumed inheritance of the modern 
Whigs from their Presbyterian predecessors, is 
necessarily “dark blue” as distinguished from 
“sky-blue?” Hudibras himself simply speaks 
of “ Presbyterian true blue”: is it quite certain 
that he here intends to refer to any colour what- 
ever; or, if he does, must this “ true blue” be 
exclusively the “ dark blue ” of the present Garter 
ribbon? Again: in what historical document is 
there any record of the motive, as well as of the 
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the second and third editions; but not before its 
accuracy had been confirmed by the highest au- 
thorities both professional and non-professional, 
one learned and distinguished member of the Col- 
lege of Arms in particular having gone through 
the entire section of my volume with me, line by 
line. So, if after all I am wrong, I am not alone 
in my error: nor, if I have thrice printed an in- 
accurate statement, have I done so through either 
careles-ness or presumption. (See Beltz’s Memo- 
rials of the Order of the Garter, p- exv.) 

I must decline to accept the evidence of “a 
genuine portrait of William or Anne” as decisive 
on the question as to the exact colour of the 
Garter ribbon: and I can scarcely suppose that 
Grus would have professed his own readiness to 
abide by such evidence, had he carefully studied 
the representations of the insignia of the Garter 
that appeared in the recent National Portrait Ex- 
hibition. In different pictures, all of them of the 
undisputed “sky-blue ” period, the Garter ribbon 
varies in the hue of its blue from light to dark, 
with almost every possible modification of tint ; 
and sometimes it is almost, if not absolutely, 
green. Nor is identity of hue in the ribbon al- 
ways apparent in different portraits of the same 
personage, even when painted by the same artist: 
thus, in Nos. 246 and 259, both portraits of 
Robert Cecil, K.G., Earl of Salisbury, by F. Zuc- 
chero, one ribbon is “ dark blue,” and the other is 
green, the Catalogue (p. 43) specially noticing the 
hue of the ribbon in No. 246—“ badge of K.G. 
with dark ribbon.” Both pictures are in the pos- 
session of the Marquess of Salisbury. And again, 


| in the description of No. 430, the Catalogue says— 


| “dark blue ribbon of K.G.”: 


fact and the time, of the alteration in the colour | 


(or, rather, the hue of the colour) of the Garter 
ribbon, —that “it was done in compliment to 
the Whigs,” and that this particular compliment 
was paid to them by William III.? Dutch Wil- 


liam certainly “might” have altered the colour | . 0 ‘ ua 
tion to “several” portraits, as his authorities. 


of the ribbon of Ais Order of the Garter, and he 
“might” quite as probably have altered the sky- 
blue to orange, or to a darker tint of the same 
colour. It would have been well had Gres read 
what Sir Harris Nicolas has written on the 
changes in the colour of the Garter ribbon, with 
the notes that accompany his text, before he 
charged me with being “wrong.” I would refer 
him to the History of the Orders of Knighthood, 
vol. ii. pp. 359, 360. 

My “account” of the insignia of the Garter is 
repeated, from the first edition of my Heraldry, in 


this is the portrait 
of Wm. Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, created 
K.G. on the accession of James I. 

Ashmole’s work on the Order of the Garter was 
published in 1672. He says, the Garter ribbons 


—* at their first use were black, as it is noted of those 
belonging to the ‘Georges,’ wherewith John Dudley, 
Viscount Lisle, and the Lord Saint John and Parr were 
invested, 35th of Henry VIII.; and in the pictures of 
several Knights companions about that time (both painted 
in oy! and limned in water colours) the Ribbands of their 
* Georges’ are visibly black.” (P. 226.) 


Ashmole here refers to other evidence, in addi- 


The change from black to blue appears to have 
taken place before the year 1623, when James I. 
decreed that the ribbon should “ always be of a 
blue colour, and no other,”—no tint of blue being 
specitied. 

Next year’s Portrait Exhibition will, doubtless, 
contain many equally valuable and interesting 
examples of the insignia of the Garter, commenc- 
ing with the reign of William and Mary. While 
we await their appearance, it may be desirable to 


return once more to the portraits that have lately 
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been dispersed. In the pictures numbered 246, 
259, 446, 492, 517, and 522—the last being a por- 
trait of James, second Marquess of Hamilton, 
K.G. in 1623—the ribbon is adjusted about the 
neck, so that the “Lesser George” hangs upon 
the breast of the knight. On the contrary, in 
Nos. 437, 760, 876, 904, 909, and 915, the ribbon 
crosses the breast of the wearer, and the jewel 
hangs under his right arm. In Nos. 205, 238— 
yortraits of William Powlet, first Marquess of 
Vinchester, and of Henry Carey, Lord Huns- 
don—the jewel is worn suspended from a gold 
chain instead of a ribbon; and in the latter por- 
trait the jewel itself has the form of an heraldic 
shield. Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, in 
No, 241, is represented wearing the “ Lesser 
George ” from a cord. 
" T may here observe, that the Catalogue invari- 
ably calls the “ Lesser George,” or “jewel” of 
the Order, “ the badge of K.G.” This 1s an error 
that ought not to have been made. The “ Lesser 
George,” introduced by Henry VIIL, has the 
figure of the saintly warrior, mounted, and over- 
throwing the dragon—the device being on an 
enamelled field, encircled by a Garter of the Or- 
der, the whole forming a jewel, as a rule, oval in 
form. The “ badge,” on the other hand, is the 
cross of St. George blazoned on its silver field, 
within a garter buckled in a circle. 

Many portraits showed the adjustment of the 
Garter of the Order; and the examples, not a few 
of them splendidly rendered, of the collar with 
the pendent “ George,” were still more numerous, 
The “George” differs from the “ Lesser George” 
in having the group without any background or 
encircling garter. In Nos. 180, 251, 287, 453, and 
510, the “George” is represented with the group 
facing to the dexter: in Nos. 189, 357, 455, 492, 
and many others, the figures face to the sinister. 
In the Marquess of Exeter's fine portrait of Eliza- 
beth’s great minister, Lord Burghley (No. 242), 
the “George” displays the saint in the guise of a 
Roman knight, with buckler and uplifted sword. 


A sword is also the saintly weapon, 1n place of a | 


lance, in No. 251, the portrait of the favourite, 
Robert Dudley. In Nos, 242 and 453, the collar 
has both red and white roses; but the red rose 
alone appears in Nos. 251 and 455. In Nos. 503, 
589, and 715, the star is represented. The fol- 
lowing list contains all the more important ex- 
amples of the insignia of this illustrious Order 
that were represented in the portraits in the first 
National Portrait Exhibition of the year 1866, 
The numbers are those of the Catalogue : —42, 
65, 69, 70, 71, 76, 80, 121, 128, 139, 149, 165, 
180, 187, 189, 192, 197, 203, 207, 217, 224, 225, 
231, 238, 241, 242, 245, 246, 251, 253, 255, 256, 
259, 261, 262, 268, 293, 295, 296, 304, 308, 357, 
380, 386, 399, 430, 434, 435, 437, 446, 453, 455, 
484, 492, 497, 503, 510, 517, 522, 589, 598, 633, 





634, 674, 699, 715, 760, 829, 843, 876, 904, 905, 
909, 929, 1023, and 1029. No. 434, a portrait 
of Thomas Cecil, K.G., first Earl of Exeter, dis- 
plays the ribbon and the “ Lesser George” of the 
Order. In the chapel of St. Erasmus, in West- 
minster Abbey, is the monument of this same 
Thomas Cecil, with his effigy in alabaster arrayed 
in the ‘mantle of the Order, with the badge on the 
left shoulder: the collar also evidently once was 
displayed upon this effigy, but it has disappeared, 
doubtless having been worth abstracting. One 
effigy of a K.G. in Westminster Abbey naturally 
leads to the remembrance of another: the memo- 
rial of Sir Giles Daubeny, K.G., in which the 
collar, George, garter, mantle, and badge of the 
Order are admirably represented, much of the 
original colouring still remaining. This collar 
(probably earliest known example, a.p. 1507) is 
formed of gartered red roses alternating with in- 
tertwined cords: eleven of these gartered roses 
appear from shoulder to shoulder of the figure, 
and from the central one hangs the George. . I 
read with cordial satisfaction the remarks of 
J. W. W. upon this effigy, and that of Lady 
Daubeny (“N. & Q.,” 3° S. x. 154), and am 
grateful to him for his most just tribute to “ the 
most beautiful and impressive character” of their 
monument, Curves Bovrett. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE RECORDS. 
(3 S. x. 166.) 

I cordially agree with M. C. in desiring to see, 
in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” a description of some 
easy process for obtaining photo-carbon facsimiles 
of ancient documents. Having in my possession 
some negatives on glass, of old family papers, I 
have made many attempts to obtain carbon posi- 
tives from them for the purpose of transferring 
them to stone; but have never succeeded in my 
attempts. The process I followed was that em- 
ployed in the Ordnance Survey Office at South- 
ampton, as described in the Treatise on the subject 
by Captain Scott, R.E. The process consists es- 
sentially in exposing a paper, coated with a solu- 
tion of gelatine and bichromate of potash, under 
the glass negative; then placing the paper, face 
downwards, on a slab coated with greasy ink of 
a particular composition ; and finally, soaking it 
in warm water, and gently dabbing off with a 
sponge the ink from the parts of the paper un- 
acted on by light. But Captain Scott’s Treatise 
is altogether too scanty in details to enable an 
amateur to manage the process successfully ; at 
least, such is my experience. It is not an easy 
matter to prepare the sensitive paper, so as to get 
an even coat of the gelatine and the salt; but the 
coating the paper with the greasy ink seems the 
greatest difficulty of the process. No directions 
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are given in the Treatise referred to, either as to 
what consistency the ink should be of with which 
the slab is coated, or how to get an even coat of 
it on the paper without risk of air bubbles, or 
without the risk of working the ink so much into 
the grain of the paper that no subsequent soaking | 
and dabbing will remove it from the lights of the 
print. I should much like a little advice on these 
0ints from any of your correspondents who may 
Sons succeeded in this process. Is there any 
work on the subject which gives fuller details 
than Captain Scott’s? Is there any easier process | 
than the one I have described? Will it do for 
the ordinary light and shade of a photographic | 
negative—I mean light and shade expressed other- 
wise than by lines, dots, or hatchings? And, | 
finally, can sensitive paper, ink, Xc., for this pro- 
cess, be purchased anjolus in London ? 


F. M. 8. 


Rosert II. (or Scottanp) THE ONLY CHILD 
oF Marsory Bruce (3" 8. x. 206.)—In reply to 
“ Aneto-Scorus,” I would say that it was by 
mistake that I stated that the mother of “ Egidia 
de Lyndesay, Soror Regis,” ¢. e. of Robert IL, 
and wife of Sir James Lindsay, was Marjory 
Bruce, daughter of King Robert. She was the 
child of a second marriage of Walter the High 
Steward, her father, with a lady of the family of 
Graham. This error was only pointed out to me 
subsequent to the publication of the last edition 
of the Lives, cr I would have corrected it. 

Liypsay. 


Spanish Dortars (3 S. ix. 368.) — These 


| same place would be an anomaly. 








“pillar dollars” (and subsequently others) were 
also converted into an Aouad coin, which was 
circulated as late as 1848. <A piece called “a 
dump” was struck from the centre: the inner | 
edge of the larger part, or “ring dollar,” was 
stamped on one side with “Five Shillings,” on 
the other with “New South Wales, 1813” (or 
other date). The dump was smoothed and slightly 
enlarged ; and stamped on one side with “ New 
South Wales, 1813,” round the edge, and a crown 
in the centre; on the reverse, across the face, | 
with “Fifteen Pence.” These coins then repre- 
sented a current value of 6s, 3d., and were re- 
tained, by their mutilation, in Australia. They 
eventually sunk to the value of 2s. 6d. and 64d. 
respectively. The dollar, till much worn, pre- 
sented the composite appearance of the original 
and the new coins. 

The Chinese have always preferred the Spanish 
“pillar dollar” to all other coins, and deface 
them with a stamp to prevent re-exportation. 


J. MC. B. 


| second son. 
| mistakes can have been committed ; and we may, 


| The Stewardship of Scotland, mentioned by K. R., 





Hobart Town. 
Lapy Wentwortn’s Toms (3S. x. 172.)— 
Mr. Wentworta SturGEon quotes from Macau- | 


lay regarding Lady Wentworth, to the efiect that 


her name was a few years since still discernible 
on a tree near Toddington. Is it credible that a 
name could be visible on a tree more than a cen- 
tury after it was carved there? I think not. To- 
day I examined a name on a tree cut ten years 
since, and it is well-nigh illegible in consequence 
of the growth of the bark. Z 
Inverness. 


Bioop Royart (3S. x. 142, 217.) —That a 
title which merges in the crown is counted as 
extinct, seems clear from precedents: for an ex- 
istent title is not re-created, and two dukes of the 
The Dukedom 
of Cambridge, which merged in the crown on the 


| accession of George II., was re-created by George 


III. in the person of his seventh son. Similarly 
the Dukedoms of Gloucester and Edinburgh, 
which were conferred upon Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, merged in the crown on the accession of 
George III. in 1760, and were re-created in 1764 
in the person of the King’s second brother. If 
the son of the King of Hanover were to take pre- 
cedence according to the patent of 1706, he could 
only do so by having his claim to the Dukedom 
of Cambridge allowed upon the plea that, though 
the title merged in the crown, it did not become 
extinct. The effect of this would be, either to 
vitiate the patent of the present Duke of Cam- 
bridge, which was issued in violation of another’s 
right to the title, or to produce the anomaly of 
two dukes of the same town. If the King of 
Hanover has a right to the Dukedom of Cam- 
bridge, he has also a right to that of Edinburgh 
(in male descent from Frederick, Prince of Wales), 
which the Queen has lately conferred on her 
It is impossible to suppose that such 


| I think, accept the statement of The Owl, that, 


“on the death of the present Duke of Cumber- 
land, his eldest son would succeed to his dukedom, 
taking rank among dukes only according to the 
date of his patent ”—the patent of 1799. The 
Queen can, ces ai grant him agenes o of 
other dukes by special warrant if she so pleases. 


is a title which never can become extinct. It 
was settled in 1399, with other titles, by Robert 
III. on his eldest son, to be held in perpetuity by 
the Prince of Scotland. It is,.therefore, an he- 
reditary title of the Prince of Wales, and lies 


dormant only when the sovereign has no son. 
H. P. D. 


“Vir Privée pes Césars” (3" S, x. 110.)— 
There can be little doubt that this work was 
written by P. F. Hugues d’Hancarville. Hip- 
polyte de la Porte, the writer of the life of 
d’Hancarville in the Biographie Universelle (ixvi. 
397), says: — 
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“ L’auteur de cet article a quelquefois entendu d’Han- 
carville, & Venise, lire des dissertations pleines d’érudi- 
tion et de charme, ott ce savant ingénieux expliquait a 


ses magnifiques tableaux ..tous les personnages qui sont 
en scene, leurs actions et presque leurs paroles, comme 
s'il était entré dans latelier du peintre immortel, comme 
s'il en avait recu d’honorables confidences.” 


We may therefore conclude that it was not 
without reason that he included the Vie Privée 
des Césars, and the continuation under the title of 
Monuments du Culte Secret des Dames Romaines, 
in the list of his works, with the fullowing note, 
which gives the information desired by H. D. : — 


“ D’Hancarville avait publié Veneres et Priapi, uti 
Observantur in gemmis Antiquis, Leyde, sans date, 2 petits 
vol. in-4°, Il y a deux editions de cet ouvrage. La pre- 
mitre fut faite & Naples vers 1771. La seconde, dont le 

. format est plus petit, est accompagnée d’une traduction 
anglaise, et semble avoir été exécutée 2 Londres, On croit 
que c’est le méme livre qui a reparu en Francais, mais 
avec un texte beaucoup plus développé, sous les titres 
rapportés ci-dessus, L’abbé Leblond a eu beaucoup de 


part & la nouvelle edition, et M. Lamoureux, dans un | . 
| eldest brother of Lord Nelson’s grandfather, was 


| born in 1832, so far as appears by the pedigree in 


article remarquable sur d’Hancarville dont Barbier s'est 
emparé, lorsqu’il composait son Examen critique des dic- 
tionnaires historiques, a tres-bien jugé, expliqué, l'impos- 
ture spirituelle et hardie de I’érudit, qui se faisait, dit-il, 
aider par des artistes habiles & retracer la nature daps 
toute sa nudité, et méme dans ses écarts, voulant faire 
passer pour des monuments antiques des scénes trés-im- 
pures, dont la description, éminemment po¢tique, se trouve 
dans Ovide, Properce et Pétrone.” 
W. EL A. A. 


Royat Assent (3" 8S, x. 97, 137, 156.) — Has 
not F. C. H. fallen into a misapprehension as to 
the refusal of the royal assent? My impression 
is that the royal assent must be given and refused 
as an Act of State in the House of Lords, either 
by the sovereign in person, or by commissioners 
duly appointed for the purpose. If F. C. H. will 
look into vol. i. of Blackstone’s Commentaries I 
think he will find the proceeding described. If I 
err not, the king in the House of Lords, when he 
gives his assent to a bill, says “ Le Roy le veut;” 
and when he refuses his assent he says, “Le Roy 
s’avisera;” and undoubtedly this assent or dissent 


would be entered on the Roll of the House of | 


Lords. 

I write away from my books, and therefore 
diffidently ; but I feel pretty sure that F. C. H. 
has fallen into the error of mistaking an intended 
refusal of the royal assent for an actual refusal of 
it. C. 8. G. 

The royal assent to a bill is as publicly refused 
as it is publicly given: the refusal being pro- 
nounced by the Clerk of the Parliament. The 


last instance was that of Queen Anne’s refusal of 
the assent to the “ Militia of Scotland Bill,” on 
March 11, 1707, when (as it will be seen by the 
Lords’ Journals) her majesty was present. The | 
title of the bill having been read by the Clerk of 
the Crown, the Clerk of the Parliament pro- 





sa maniére toutes les intentions de Raphaiél, le sujet de | avisera.” 
: | wards made to the members of both houses, there 


nounced the Queen’s pleasure with regard to the 
bill in the ancient form of words—“ La Reine se 
In the speech which the Queen after- 


is no allusion to her refusal of the royal assent to 
the bill in question. T. 


Netsons or Scarnine (2° 8. x. 500; 34S. x. 
215.) — There is an Edmund Nelson buried at 
East Dereham, the next parish to Scarning, in 
1740, age fifty-two, and several others more re- 
cently, one of whom, at the date 1759, has the 
same arms as Lord Nelson’s father. Probably 
| they belong to the same family, although not 
| mentioned in the published pedigrees. 

Whilst the attention of your correspondents is 
| directed to this family, from which Lord Nelson 
derived, I would ask whether any of their de- 
scendants in male line are now remaining, and, if 
so, who is now Lord Nelson’s heir male, and who 
the genealogical head of the family ? 

Capt. Chas. Nelson, R.N., descended from the 





Hoare’s Wiltshire; but it is stated in Burke's 
Peerage that he and his brother have since died, 
and there is no mention of their having left any 
sons. . E. 


Suisun Harpine (3% S. x. 127.)—Your cor- 
respondent Esreror?’s query respecting Fisher 
Harding reminds me of many old traditions re- 
specting Shish Harding, who, as well as I can 
recollect, was an ancestor, or at all events some- 
how connected with the family of my grandfather 
or grandmother, I forget which. He was a Dick- 
son; she had been a Shorthose, and at the time 
alluded to was a widow. According to her ac- 
count, Shish (? Fisher) Harding had been master 
shipwright in Deptford Dockyard, where he built 
the “ Royal Charles,” and was a great favourite 


| of Charles II., who presented him with several 


| pieces of plate bearing the royal crest. 


These 
were at one time in my grandmother’s possession, 
but what afterwards became of them I never 
knew. About the end of the last century she 


| claimed as property several houses in Deptford, 


and the then head inn in Canterbury, with a vault 
in the cathedral, besides a valuable but small 
estate called Netswell in Essex. 

Documents in my possession show that all this 
property came from the Hardings. About the 

ginning of the century it was under mortgage, 
which might have been raised, but my father re- 
fused having anything to do with it. A lapse of 
seventy years must be my excuse for any inac- 
curacy of memory. A. C. M. 


Easter Eve Hymw (3 8. ix. 99.)—The lines 
are, I believe, in a translation of a hymn sung on 
Easter Eve from the tower of one of the churches 








Tea 
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at Vienna. The whole hymn, if not too long for 
you, runs as follows : — 


“ Hark, ye neighbours, and hear me tell, 
Ten now strikes on the belfry bell ; 
Ten are the holy commandments given 
To man on earth from God in heaven. 
Human watch from harm can’t ward us, 
God will watch, and God will guard us, 
He through his eternal might 
Give us all a blessed night. 
“ Hark, ye neighbours, and hear me tell, 
Eleven sounds on the belfry bell ; 
Eleven Apostles of holy mind 
Taught the Gospel to mankind. 
Human watch, &c, 
“ Hark, ye neighbours, and hear me tell, 
Twelve resounds from the belfry bell ; 
Twelve disciples to Jesus came, 
Who suffered rebuke in their Saviour’s name. 
Human watch, &c. 
“ Hark, ye neighbours, and hear me tell, 
One has pealed from the belfry bell ; 
One God above, one Lord indeed, 
Who bears us forth in our hour of need. 
Human watch, &c. 
“ Hark, ye neighbours, and hear me tell, 
Two has tolled from the belfry bell ; 
Two paths before mankind are free, 
Neighbour, choose the best for thee. 
Human watch, &c. 
“ Hark, ye neighbours, and hear me tell, 
Three resounds from the belfry bell ; 
Threefold reigns the heavenly host, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Human watch, &c.” 
Erriey. 
Capeer Lireratvure (3S. x. 123.)—A recent 
article in The Spectator, on “Our Tramp Wards 
and their Inmates,” has gone the round of the 
press. Among other characters, it speaks of a 
man, self-named “ Bow Street,” who wrote various 
scraps of verse on the walls of various unions. At 
Newport he wrote some lines on “a Prison,” be- 
ginning — 
“ No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon,” &c. 
Upon which The Spectator says: “Take away the 
last two lines, and would Hood himself have been 
ashamed either of the words or ideas?” Your 
correspondent, Mr. Krne, quotes the lines at p. 


123 of the present volume, and correctly says of 


their writer (“‘ Bow Street ’’) that he “ has studied 
Tom Hood.” They are in fact Hood’s lines, from 
his poem on “ November,” which was quoted by 
me in full in these pages, April 21, 3" S, ix. 330. 
Curasert Bebe. 


Sayine or Str. Avevstrne (3"4 
The judicious author of the Lives of the Saints 
contents himself with remarking that the saying 
inquired for is recorded by some modern historians 
as one of St. Augustine’s. He probably knew the 
real fact, that it is nowhere to be found in the 
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works of that illustrious Father. Indeed, as it 
usually happens with such doubtful sentences, there 
are several varieties of it. One makes the saint re- 
gret his not having seen — 

“ Socratem docentem,—Tullium perorantem,—Paulum 
preedicantem.” 

Another gives it as follows: — 

“Spectabiles urbis Rome triumphos,—Paulum de pul- 
pito fulminantem,—Christum in humana natura,” 

[ have also seen the following variation : — 

“Christum in carne conversantem,—Romam trium- 
phantem,—Paulum fulminantem,” 

It is recorded of Cato, in his Life by Plutarch, 
that he constantly regretted three things: (1) hav- 
ing ever trusted a woman with a secret; (2) that 
he had ever gone by water when he could have 


| travelled by land ; and (3) that he had remained a 


single day in this uncertain life without making 
his will. Whether the supposed three wishes of 
St. Augustine were invented as some sort of imi- 
tation of the three regrets of Cato, I willingly 
leave others to investigate, having no relish for 


F. C. H. 


FLATMAN AND Bisnor Kew (3S. x, 205.) — 
That one of the two poems mentioned was sug- 
gested by the other scarcely admits of doubt; but 
the question is, was Flatman or Bishop Ken the 
According to your correspondent, 


Flatman’s verses first appeared in 1674. Now it 


| is stated by the Rey. Aris Willmott, in his Me- 


moir of Bishop Ken, that the celebrated Morning 
and Evening Hymns (together with a third piece, 
called “ A Midnight Hymn ”’) were written during 
the time that Ken resided at Winchester as a Fel- 
low of the College there; namely, between 1666 and 
1679, and were composed for the use of the Win- 
chester scholars; and he implies, by what he says 
afterwards, that they were produced previously to 
1675, in which year Ken took a journey into Italy, 
thereby putting an end to the long period of serene 


| and meditative retirement, the spirit of which 


breathes so deeply through the beautiful compo- 
sitions in question. J. W. W. 

“Masestic Revian:” Hesrew Ports Ex- 
TRAORDINARY (3" §, ix. 218; x. 157.)— Kich- 
horn, who names these puncta extraordinaria, 
considers them as indicating a third revision of the 
Hebrew text (Fini. § 118), and that they condemn 
the words and letters so marked. Thus he finds, 
Ps. xxvii. 13, gby$ wanting in the Septuagint 
(Vulgate, Arabic) and Syriac; Ezek. xli. 20, 
S545 wanting in the text of the same versions; 
Num. iii. 39, AR wanting in both Samaritan 
and Syriac; Num. xxi. 30, Sws, which is 
without the 4, according to the Samaritan and 
Alexandrine versions. He mentions the other 
passages, which I have already given (supra, 
p. 137), using the expression verdammenden Zeugen 
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for “the majestic Reviah.” I submit, however, 
that Eichhorn is wrong; and I take these marks 
to indicate that the sopher or scribe knew of the 
existence of some MSS. which omitted these words 
and letters, and, with a view to show that his 
attention had been specially drawn to the subject, 
he so marked them to indicate, not that they were 
to be struck out, as Eichhorn supposes, but to be 
retained and particularly noted, as we indicate the 
same thing by underscoring any word or letter to 
which special attention is to be given. Some had 
evidently reference to the hostile Samaritan text, 
from which the Septuagint was partly formed, 
and also the Vulgate, at second hand; and which, 
as is above stated, omitted some of these words. 
These dots or strokes are referred to by our Lord 
(Matt. v. 18) as less than °, yod, no other points 
‘being admitted in the synagogue rolls.* The 
above is probably a correct explanation of what 
has long been a puzzle to both Jew and Gentile. 
T. J. Bucxton. 

Streatham Place, S. 

Scranwet (3"¢ 8, x. 169.) —I have found another 
instance of the use of this word (Langhorne, Fad. 
of Flora, No. 11.) — 

“ Unlike to living sounds it came, 
Unmixed, unmelodis’d with breath ; 
But grinding through some scrannel flame, 
Creak’d with the bony lungs of death.” 
Grorer TRAGETT. 

Coorrr’s “ Tuesaurus” (3" §, ix. 392.)—No 
doubt you are correct in saying that Thomas 
Cooper was a bishop. I can, from constant refer- 
ence to it, speak to the value of this quaint old 
Thesaurus. Iwas always under the impression, 
whence derived I cannot say, that the reason why 
he is so full and accurate in all herbs and medical 
words was, that he was once a physician. Can 
there be any foundation for this idea? Erriey. 


ReEsPLeND (3°¢ S, x. 208.)—Resplend occurs in 
the following passage:— “He sees Berinthia’s 
modesty resplend and shine in her affection.” 
(Reynolds's God's Revenge against Murder (1622), 
booke ii. hy. vii. p. 57.) I take it to be a 
shortened form of the verb resplendish, which is 
not uncommon in early English, as in the fol- 
lowing: — “The fame of Ffabius resp/endysshed 
and floured after his deth more thanne at that 
tyme when he lyved.” (Caxton’s Boke of Tulle, 
Of Old Age (1481).) Resplendence and resplendent 
are common enough, 
having been used by Milton, as, e.g. in Paradise 
Lost, vy. 720, “ in full resplendence,” and ix. 568, 
“ resplendent Eve.” Watrer W. Sxear. 

* These extraordinary points constitute, with inverted, 
larger and smaller letters, the [°JN, tag-in. None of the 
commentators on Matt. v. 18 appear to have been aware 
of the tag-in, not even Lightfoot; the word is not in Ge- 
senius, but is in Buxtorf’s Chaldee Lexicon, although 
not fully explained, 


QUOTATIONS WANTED (3 §, iii. 408; ix. 257; 
x. 229. )— 

“ Mento canescant alii; nos mente: capillo ; 

Nos animo: facie; nos pectore. ‘Tempora certe 

Virtutem non prima negant, non ultima donant. 

Quod duplex setas varios contendat in usus, 

Hwe viget; illa jacet: he pullulat ; illa fatiscit.” 

Josephi Iscani De Bello Trojano, lib. 1. 
vv. 19, 24, 

A note in Valpy’s edition (Lond., 1826), gives 
numerous examples of the same thought in other 
writers. E. H. 

“ Who would not rather trust and be deceived ? ” 
From Dr. Edward Young's Love of Fame, satire i. 
lines 149-50. J. MecB. 

(1.) “ Ipsa quidem virtus pretium sibi,” &c. 
These lines are from Claudian, in the opening pas- 
sage of “ De Consulatu Fl. Mallii Theodori.” 
Erriey. 
The poem commencing— 
“Sleep, little baby, sleep,” &c., 
is by Miss C. Bowles, afterwards, I believe, the 
wife of the poet laureate, Southey. 
Sam. SHaw. 

Andover. 

Dr. Samvuet Rapcrirre (3% S, x. 206.) — 
Unable to reply to the query of your correspondent 
HERMENTRUDE as to the Rev. Thomas Stone (who 
could not be the same person who is named in 
Wood's Fasti as Proctor of the University of Ox- 
ford in Elizabeth's reign, and dying in 1617), I 
can say 2 little as to “the right wor! Mt D* Rad- 
cliff, principall of Brasen: Coll: ” so lovingly re- 
membered by Stone in the Bidding Prayer, whose 
memory is also held in much esteem in the parish 
I date from, as a permanent benefactor. 

Dr. Samuel Radcliffe obtained his D.D. degree, 
March 27, 1615, three months after his election 
as principal of his college. In 1622 he published 
some verses on the death of Sir Henry Savile, 
entitled “ Ultima linea Savillii;” about the same 
time he subscribed the munificent sum of 1850/. 
to the building of his college chapel. He became 
rector of Steeple Aston in 1616, holding the living 
jointly with the principalship of his college. In 


| 1667 he was summoned before parliament for dis- 


robably owing to their | but in the following March, being very ill, he 


owning the authority of the visitors for the re- 


formation of the University, and for that reason - 


voted out by the Reforming Committee in the 
following December; of this he took no notice, 


was alternately bullied and cajoled, with a view 


| to make him abandon his duties and his prefer- 
' 


| 


| 


ments. All means resorted to by the visitors 
were ineffectual till the Earl of Pembroke, in 
— with the visitors, put Dr. Greenwood into 
orcible possession of Radcliffe’s rooms as prin- 
cipal. The poor old man was then lying grievously 
ill, and died in the following June, when the fel- 
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lows, disregarding the intruder Greenwood, elected 
Thomas Yate to the principalship. Radcliffe made 
many benefactions to his college, and founded and 


endowed two scholarships there, and a grammar | 


school here, which has lately been remodelled 
by the Charity Commissioners and opened as a 
national school. 
closely adjoining his school. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford, 
Arms or Baytey (3" 8. x. 90.)—The arms de- 
scribed by Mr. Appieton as those of Dr. John 


Wittiam WInxe. 


Bayley are borne by the family of Bayley of Hope | 


in Lancashire. The estate of Hope was sold by the 
late Sir Daniel Bayley, and is now in other hands ; 


but the representatives of the family, among | 
whom was the late W. Butterworth Bayley of | 


the Bengal Civil Service, and a Director of the 
East India Company, still retain the same arms. 
As the family was of some note in Lancashire, a 
reference to the county histories of the shire may 
probably assist Mr. ArpLeton in his search. 
W. E. 
Satap: Sarr (3S, x. 171.)—Anent the dis- 


cussion on these words, is there anything to be | 


said about salmagundy, a north-country saladian 
concoction, of which a salt herring (instead of the 
southern lobster) is the primary ingredient? It 
was a favourite dish years ago, and very relishing 
and toothsome. Busuey Hearn. 
Manprieat (3" 8. x. 170.) — There is a deriva- 
tion of this word that I have not seen mentioned 
in any English dictionary, and that, if correct, 
may help towards determining the original cha- 
racter of this species of composition. Richardson 
traces the name to the Latin mandra, a sheep- 
fold, adding “and thus madrigal was originally 
applied to chanson de berger, the shepherd's song.” 
Webster (4to, London, 1832), says, “Its origin 
is not ascertained.” 
alluded to is given by the learned Huet, Bishop 
of Avranches in his Lettre sw [ Origine des Romans, 
in which he derives the name from the Martégaua 


(in sing. Martégal), a people of the mountains of | 


Provence, very skilful in the “gay science,” and 
who have given their name to the madrigal in the 
same way as the Gavots, mountaineers of the 
Haut-Dauphiné, have given theirs to the dance 
called gavotte (Landais). Joun W. Bone. 


Crpners or Cartes I. anp Cuartes IL. (3"4 | 


S. x. 171, 194, 216.) —These interlaced C’s are 


found on many foreign coins, as—Christian V. of | 


Denmark; on the reverse of one of his gold ducats, 
1694, there are three sets of two C’s crowned. 
Again, on the silver and copper coins of Christian 
VII. Charles XII. of Sweden, a ducat, 1714, two 
C’s crowned. Carl Philip, Pfalz-graf and Elector. 
His 1733 gold carolins and their parts have the 
double C alternating with a double P. And on 


a very beautiful piece, the silver patagon (struck | 


He also founded two almshouses | 


The other etymology I have | 


| for the Netherlands) of Charles III. of Spain, 
| Duke of Brabant, &c., one finds the three inter- 
| laced ©’s, as in Charles II.’s Maundy threepenny- 
| piece. Joun Davipson, 


Tue Cuckoo (3S. x.236.)—Surely “the prevail- 
ing opinion” spoken of by The Bridgend Chronicle 
is limited to the “country ” in which that medium 
| of communication circulates. So common are 
| young cuckoos in Hampshire that I doubt if there 
| be a boy of fourteen who has not either had or 
seen one. I shall be glad if Mr. E. David will say 
in what nest the two eggs were, as the paragraph 
would lead us to infer that it was one built by the 
cuckoo herself ; while in this part of the “country ” 
she is never known to build, butlays her eggs in the 
nest of some other bird, which sits, hatches, and 
feeds the young ones. That the cuckoo either 
sucks the eggs of the other bird, or, should an 
| egg be hatched, the young cuckoo monopolises 
| the whole of the nest by expelling the legitimate 
occupier. I have known the cuckoo to lay her 
eggs in the nest of the robin and the hedge spar- 
row; and a friend informs me he has seen a cuckoo 
in the nest of a thrush, and on driving her there- 
from, found her egg left behind. Another friend 
tells me he saw two young cuckoos in a lark’s 
nest] this year, and that he saw the larks feed the 
cuckoos. J. W. BatcHEror. 

Odiham. 

Brine tHE Tuvums (3'S. x. 46, 112.)—Every 
one of your readers remembers the opening scene 
of Romeo and Juliet, where the follower of the 

Capulets says: — 
| “ T will bite my thumb at them; which is a disgrace 
| to them if they bear it.” 

From the expression and the context, we should 
fancy this to be intended as an insulting gesture 

provocative of a “breach of the peace,” but no 
| more. The following passage would seem to give 
| it a different turn. It is from the well-known 
| Apologie pour Herodote, by the learned Henry 
Stephens, 1582, no place, but in all probability 
from his own press at Paris, book i. chap. xviii. 
p. 228. He is speaking of the frequent assassina- 
tions among the Italians: — 

“ Car depuis qu’ils ont une fois serré le bout du doigt 
| entre les déts par menace, chacun scait que s‘ils prennent 
leur homme par devant, ce sera faute de le pouvoir 

rendre par derritre: & qu’ils se garderét bien de dire, 

Jefen-toy, encore mieux de I’assaillir, qu’ils ne se sentent 
beaucoup plus forts, & tellement accompagnez qu’ils 
soyent pour le moins deux contr’ un.” 

From this it would appear the menace extended 
to death by any means in the power of the 
threatener. It is not simply a challenge to fair 
fight, but a threat to have the opponent’s life even 
| by the most cowardly means. It is satisfactory 

to find our author say such conduct in his time 
was abhorred “par tous vrais Francois.” A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


| 
| 


| 








Tue Tas Mewar (3° S. ix. 70, 150.)—There is 

a most beautiful model in ivory of this tomb in 

the Fitzwilliam Museum here. It is the work of a 
lady, and gives a far better idea of the original 
than any description or engraving can possibly do. 
5. F 


Cambridge. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC 


The Autographic Album. A Collection of Four Hundred 
and Seventy Facsimiles of Holograph Writings of Royal, 
Noble, and distinguished Men and W. omen of various Na- 
tions, designed for the Use of Librarians, A utograph Col- 
lectors, Literary Men, and as a Work of General Interest. 


With Biographical Notices and occasional Translations. | 


By Lawrence B. Phillips, F.R.A.S, 

F. G. Netherclift. (Hardwicke.) 

Those who know the rage for autographs which now 
prevails amongst us, and the high prices which rare speci- 
mens are now fetching in our Auction Rooms, must have 
been amused with a paragraph on the subject of the 
Mania for Autographs in Paris, which has been running 
the rounds of the English newspapers. Autographs are 
rightly prized and valued by all intelligent people; and 
there are few objects which so well repay collectors by 
the instruction they afford, and the interest they excite, as 
well selected autographs. The present work is one of 
several which have appeared of late years for the purpose 
of furnishing general readers with specimens of the hand- 
writing of illustrious and remarkable people, and of 


Lithographed by 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


[84 S. X. Serr. 29, 66, 


entirely self-educated, but he enters with great enthusiasm 
into all particulars connected with his native town; and 
if he occasionally falls into ludicrous mistakes and pecu- 
liarities of style, he nevertheless manages to present his 
readers with a great deal of interesting local matter 
which would otherwise be likely to fall into oblivion. 
Among these we may mention the circumstances connected 
with the restoration of the parish church tower and 
spire, the “ Dewsbury Devil,” various collections of monu- 
mental inscriptions, biographies of Wakefield Worthies, 
instances of longevity, the account of Madame Dealtry 
Procter and her cats, remarkable storms, floods, &c. &c. 
We understand that the author greatly needs the assist- 
ance of additional subscribers to enable him to complete his 
wock, The price of the parts already published is about 
4s, or 4s. 6d., and the total cost is not likely to be much 
over os, 


AMotices tao Correspondents. 


W. LL.B. Macaulay's Armada was published in 1832. 
Eow. J. Wirsow. The word Hullshop is explained in “ N. & Q.,”’ 2nd 
8. v. 259. 


Fet:x (Manchester.) The statement relating to Sir Isaac Newton 
and Voltaire has been twice discussed in “ N. & Q.,” lst S. viii. 34, 65 ; 
ard 8. vi. 533; vii. 83, 211. Mr. Bruce suggested that Mr. Craia, who 
Jirst made the statement, should supply the references to the books in 
which the passages may be Sound. This has never been done. 

W. H. B. The meaning of the words “ Eleu loro,” the chorus of a song 


in Marmion, was asked in our 2nd 8. viii. 292, and elicited no reply We 
have always considered them as a Scottish fal la la. 
G. 8. The quotation,“ Tis a very good world that we live in,” was 


| inquired after unsuccessfully in our ist 8. ii. 71, 102, 156; 3rd 8. v. 114. 


assis ting ¢ librarians and literary men, and more particu- | 


larly auto; graph collectors, in identifying such handwrit- | 
‘ } | six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 


ings when they meet with them. The ‘specimens in the 
work before us are generally well selected, and of great 
interest; and we speak the more confidently as to its 
accuracy from having hit one blot, but which we find 
turns out to be the exception which is proverbially said 
to prove the rule. 


The alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishops to the Reformed 
Religwon, at the Accession of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
assumed descent of the present Established Hierarchy in 
Ireland from the Ancient Irish Church disproved. By 
W. Maziere Brady, D.D. (Longmans.) 

The above compendious title puts the reader in posses- 
sion of the main argument of this little brochure Dr. 
Brady proves his point fairly enough ; exhibits the succes- 

ene Catholic prelates from the Papal Archives ; 
the breaks in the assumed succession for periods 
of 46, 47, 48, 50, and 53 years; and demonstrates that 
the present Establishment in Ireland was never any- 
thing more than the church of the English settlers there. 

Hugh Curwin, Archbishop of Dublin, and Miles Magrath 

of Cashel, were the only Roman Catholic prelates who 

conformed ; the former was ordained by Bishop Bonner, 
and the latter, who consecrated John Boyle to the see of 

Cork in 1620, is the only one who could have transmitted 

the apostolical succession of St. Patrick to a Reformed 

episcopacy. 

History and Topography of the Parish of Wakefie ld and 

By John Hewitt. 

interested in Yorkshire folk-lore and 
glad to have their attention directed to 
this work, which is being published by the author in 

parts, at No. 72, Westgate, Wakefield. Mr. Hewitt is a 

tradesman in comparatively humble circumstances, and 


sion of 
shows 


its Environs, 
Those who are 
anecdote may be 


} yearly Iwvex) is lis. 


H. P. D. The extract from the Earl of Oxford's Notes on Books ap- 
peared in the 2nd 8. ix. 418. 

@*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, pric 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 
ublished at noon on Friday, and is also 
he Subscription for Stampep Cortes for 


* is now 
ls. 6d; 


“ Nores awn Quenres” is 
issued in Mowracy Pants. 


id., which may be paid by Post Ofice Order, 

ayable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wuwiusm G. Surrn, 32, 
Winasnonee Sraeer, Sraanv, W.C., where also all Commenications 
vor rus Eprror should be addressed. 


“Noras & Queniss” is registered for transmission abroad. 





LANCASHIRE LITERATURE. 
Price 5s. each, beautifully printed on toned paper, 
I ALLADS AND SONGS OF LANCASHIRE, 
chiefly older than the Nineteenth Century. 
LANCASHIRE LYRICS; Modern Songs and 


Ballads of the County Palatine. 
Compiled and Edited by JOHN HARLAND, F.S.A. 


#e¢ A limited impression of each on large paper, crown Ato, 21s. 
° 








Price 1s. 
SONGS of the WILSONS (with MEMOIR of 
the Family). Edited by JOHN HARLAND, F.S.A 
#e* A limited impression on large paper, 5s. 
London : Ware. AKER & CO. 


OBY’S TRADITION s of LANCASHIRE. A 


| New Edition now in the press. 2 vols. demy 8vo. containing the 
original Engravings and Woodcuts, and three Legends not included in 
the four volume issue, thus making this the only complete edition. 


G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, London and New York. 


Just published, 8vo, ls. 

VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY; 
ITS ORIGIN AND FOUNDATION CHARTER. 
By MORRIS CHARLES JONES. 
Loadon: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 








